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qvriculture produces @ patriot wm the truest accepta- 
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~ MAINE PARMER. 








~ Potato Crop: 


There can be no doubt now thatthe potato crop 
will be immense in Maine, this season. We have 
seldom known so many planted or so good a growth 
of what have been planted at so early a period in 
No ordinary casualty 
can now prevent a great harvest, for the size which 
thev have already attained if dug tomorrow will 
giv that, the quailty only can be affected by any 
outward circumstance of the season. The hay crop 
has been, on an average, a two thirds crop, but the 
creat quantity of straw now on the ground, corn 
fodder and potatoes will give an abundance of fod- 
der, especially as we have prospect now that the 
after growth or “fall feed” will be very abundant. 
This will prevent the necessity of foddering early, 
as we were compelled to last year and year before, 
of course we. shall have more to feed out during'the 
winter. 


the season as at this date, 


a 


Remarkable Fact. Filial Love 
in A LAMB. 


Mr. Hotmes:—Sir, having stepped in from the 
haying field to rest my weary limbs a few moments, 
I take my pen to relate a fact. 

My farm is bounded on one side by a large brook, 
and at the corner where the brook leaves the furm 
about one hundred rods from my house, is a flat of 
about one fourth ot an acre in it with said brook on 
one side and a high bank on the other. On the 
bank and on the brook, are tall alder bushes; but 
the flat is grown over with tall grass called Blue 
Joint, we seldom have occasion to visit this flat ex- 
cept to cut the hay, and it is hid from our sight on 
all sides by the high banks and bushes before men- 
tioned. Having been there to cut the hay to day, 
it reminded me of what we discovered there last 
year when we went there to cut the hay. We mis- 
sed one of our sheep the latter part of April, and 
nothing could be found of her, but as we mowed 
along towards this flat, we found little roads in the 
grass and as we proceeded on, the roads grew lar- 
ger, when all at once we discovered a lamb 2 or 3 
months old, standing by the carcase of its dead 
mother which-had decayed except the hones. She 
must hav® been dead more thantwo months, and 
this little fellow had stayed by her there all that 
time except to step out a few rods round in his lit- 
tle roads and pick up grass. He hada bed by the 
carcass of his mother, and the grass was all dead 
for 6 or eight feet around. We found by his little 
roads that he had not gone from it more than four 
rods at any time. As we approached, the little fel- 
low (not so very little neither, for I judge that he 
would weigh 5 Ibs per quarter) was greatly fright- 
ened and darted about in his roads and then back 
to the carcass again, but as we came closer upon 
himhe took out into the open field, and the only 
way that we could catch him, was, to tell my faith- 

ful Fido to hold him by the wool until we got hold 
of him ; and now Sirl have got a little rested and 
must go into the field again and help my men rake 

upthe hay. If you think that any one would be 
interested by reading the above you are at liberty 
to publish it. Davin Wassan. 
West Brooksville, July 30, 1842. 
oa 

Spirits of Turpentine vs. Musketoes. 

Mr. Eprror:—In hard times, like the present, 
one great cause of distress, is, the presentation of 
bills. Mankind in general have a great dislike to 
bills of most descriptions. The sight of them al- 
ways causes uneasiness, perplexity & often distress. 
The mechanic’s,the merchant’s, the landlord’s or the 
musketoe’s bill, when presented, produces feelings 
easier to be imagined than described. The latter 
has a pungency about it which the others have not. 
The former, often-times, when presented, can be 
winked out of sight by fair promises, with a bland 
expression of countenance, and a pleasant “ call 
again,” or by frowns and acid contortions of visage; 
but not not so with the latter. None of these pro- 
duce any alleviation when the musketoe’s bill is 
presented. Smile or frown, ’tis the same, he urges 

his claims with untiring zeal, and Sometimes even 

unto death. The former is usually presented to 
men ; the latter to all classes and sexes. The for- 
mer in the day time, the latter in both day and 
night. The former affects the mental feelings and 


the purse ; the latter affects us not only mentally | correspondent, Mr. Rolfe, will soon appear in your 


but corporeally, 

Kind reader, let me take you by the hand of your 
imagination, and present to you the hagrors of those 
sufferings, and thé distress and vexation produced 
by the presentations of that worst of all bills, the 
musketoe’s bill; a remedy for the cause of. which 
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His account is settled. For a time all is again qui- 


et, and repose seems again to be hovering around 
our unfortunate hero, and sweet sleep is stealing 
over him, when he is not only afflicted by one of 
these tenacious intruders, but all at once, as is to 
avenge the death of their companion, swarms ‘ 
O horrors of horrors! “The combat “deepens. “» 


Thwack ! thwack! in thick succession is again 
heard. Death is the portionof many of these in- 
truders, but many survive to torment and vex our 
bulious and wearied hero. In this vexatious, tragi- 
cal manner passed the “live long night,” till at 
length the guilded East proclaims the dawn of day, 
when perhaps hostilities cease. Weary and vexed 
he rises from his restless pillow, and bids adieu with 
pleasure toa spot where he has experienced so 
much misery. 
Scenes like the above have often been experien- 
ced: noris man the only victim. Though it may 
appear dreadful and almost incredible, it is never- 
theless true that female beauty has been mared, and 
the innocent babe in her arms tortured by this un- 
merciful intruder. No age, condition or sex has 
been exempt from these sufferings ; but there now 
isa remedy for them, which ig as follows ;— 
Spints of Turpentine rubbed onthe bedposts and 
headboard of a beadstead will prevent the muske- 
toes from annoying the sleepers thereon. This, 
though a simple remedy, is valuable in as much as 
it will, I trust, prevent the occurrence of such trag- 
ical scenes as above described. P.H.W 
—<p— 

Wise Legislation. 
Mr. Hotmes:—In your No. 30, Mr. Downes, 
your Mexican correspondent, it would seem em- 
ploys a considerable degree of scrutiny in examin- 
ing my arguments. I do not esteem your corres- 
portdent any the less for his spirited attacks upon 
my argumenis—a spirited discussion often ‘eads to 
the establishing of truth which should be eagerly 
sought and embraced by every political economist 
and politician. 
Mr. Downes bursts out into acclamations and 
asks this question—Does Mr. Phelps talk of our 
rulers being sel/-willed!! What has he said of the 
will of the people? Donot the people wield the 
hallot box and the sovereign power? I confess Mr. 
Editor that your correspondent is rather sharp upor. 
me; but has Mr. Downes considered how necessa- 


is it that starts him from his slumbers ? What is’ plant to 


that distant buzzing sound ? It nears him. "Tis the that all others in this neighborhood who have sown 
martial music of a musketoe preparing for an attack. | Onions this season, have suffered more or less from 
Horrid ! He has'lit upon his victim, and now pres- the same cause. I also Jearned that one of our far- | 8af 


ents his bill. 'Thwack! Unharmed the musketoe | 


to maturity. Upon inquiry I found 


n which 
ations, by 


mers, last year, saved a bed of onions u 
the maggots had commenced their dep 


withdraws, but his martial note proclaims that, “tho” strewing soot, from the chimney, plentifully along 
repulsed, he isnot beaten.” Again he “plays round t 

the head,” and attacks that unfortunate part that 
chances to be exposed, by again presenting his bill. 
Thwack! again resounds, and the unfortunate mus- 
ketoe this time falls a pray to his own temerity. 


the rows, just before a shower. have tried the 
experiments with good success, but the application 
ought to have been made some weeks earlier. In 
that event, I think I should have saved most of my 
plants. I have faith in its efficacy, but it deserves 
to be further tested. Rue. Wasneurn. 
We thank Mr Washburn for the above.—Though 
rather late in the season, his suggestions are not 
too late to do good by another year. 

It is true that some sorts of maggots will live and 


certain evidence that the sort of maggots that infest 
Onions will alsa 1 ' n t Hs 

brine on them, when separated from the Onion root, 
and witnessed their almost instant death. 

That the pyroligneous acid, imparted to the roots 
by a shower, may kill the maggots, we think high- 
ly probable. It may be more efficacious for this 
purpose than brine. Mr. W. says that he and oth- 
ers haye tried it—and that is enough. He is as 
veritable a man as lives in Oxford. We shall re- 
member this against another spring, and we advise 
our readers to remember it also. 

We have about the only Onion bed in town that 
has plants enough init; and we are the only one, 
we believe, who satvrated the roots whilst young, 
with brine. We supposed it a desperate remedy, 
but concluded the Onions might as well die by salt 
as by maggots. The brine did not appear to injure 
the plants. Fewor none died of Maggots after- 
terwards. But as friend W. says of soots, so we 
say of brine—“it deserves to be further tested.”— 
Plough Boy. 


—SIa- 
Laying Lands to Grass~The New 
System. 


Every farmer of experience has found it difficult 
to give every field a proper share of dressing from 
the barn-yard. One lot is ploughed, manured, and 
planted; a second lot is treated in the same man- 
ner; then a third, and soon. Butas it has been 
customary to plant one lot two years in succession 
in order to rot the sod thoroughly, half a dozen 
years are required to prepare three lots for grass. 
Now before the lapse of this term the first lot may 
need ploughing again, though not one half of the 
good tillage lands of the farm have had a single 
visit from the manure cart. The consequence gen- 
erally is that a large proportion of the tiHage land 
lies unproductive, and the owner says it is not in 


manure, 

Under that old system none of the plough land 
was turned over except that portion which bid fair- 
est for a good crop of grain, and all those lots 
which lay low, or between highland and meadow, 
were suffered to lie unproductive, or to run to bush- 
es and briers. 

Now the new system which we have been prac- 


thrive in meats immersed in brine; but this is no|° 


r be | 


his power to make farther improvement for want of 
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EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
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t entended that all fields can with equal 
; i 80 flat as to be fit for sowing with- 
We speak of the thousands and thou- 
lying within forty miles of the Cap- 
ral; nay be so turned and sown. A 
le urn any tolerably easy land flat enough 

down ; and it may be laid more even 

a than in the spring when the land is 
lumps. 

S system we are not confined to the 

ze lands of the farm. We plough all 

nds that will bear ateam. We plough 

ng between meadow and upland. We 

3 of land that have borne nothing but 
ushes, and low blueberry bushes. We 
that are not suitable tor planting, on 
2 springs that gush up in dhe early part 
‘and we jay these lands as even asa 
- Lands thay we could not meddle with 
nanage with perfect ease in Au- 
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By turning the sod under and keeping it there, 
we render the soil more light, and it holds in grass 
two years longer than it will when it has been thor- 
oughly rotted ; and there can be no question but 
that the green crop of grass, &c. which we turn 
under will be very suitable manure for the grass 
that is to follow. Grass must be as good manure 
for grass as rye stmw for a new growth of rye, or as 
corn stalks for a new growth of corn. But a light 
top dressing is required in all cases, to insure a 
good growth for the scythe next season, and to 
gugrd against the frost of the coming winter. 

As a general ruk, the best time for sowing grass 
seed is about the last week in August. If sown 
earlier than this, we are in more danger of summer 
killing—if later, we run more risk from winter 
frosts. It frequently answers well to sow rich land 
in the month of September, and we have known 
very good swaths ty be cutin the summer, when the 
seed was sown the preceding October; but we can- 
not recommend this late sowing as a safe practice. 
If grass is notas exhauster of the soil—and we 
cannot perceive that it is—how rich any tolerable 
farm may be made,when the principal product is 
grass? How light, also, the labor of manning a 
grass farm, compared with one that has numerous 
acres in tillage? Lastly, and above all, compare 
the profits of grass with the profits of corn, or of any 
kind of grain, in the district extending forty miles 
each way from the capital, and you will see the 
propriety of so filling our own markets with hay as 
to put a veto on al) importations of the article from 
other States. We would rather buy grain than 
eay.—Massachusetls Ploughman. 

—x2>— 


The best modes of bringing Bog Mead. 


OWS INTO ENGLISH GRASS. 


When the meadow is so hard that it will beara 
team, and the surface is such that a good plough 
will subvert the sod completely, there can be no 
doubt that ploughing wil] be the cheapest mode of 
preparing the bottom for the grass seed. In this 
case it will not be necessary to use large quantities 
of gravel or sand; and what isused may as well be 
mixed with the manure. 

When the surface is incumbered with bushes, 


that nothing can be done in business, fold our hands 
and sit down under that belief, without making any 
exertion, we may rest assured that the result can- 
not be otherwise than in accordance with ovr gloo- 
good | my anticipations. If on the contrary we have pli- 
tosophy, resolution, energy and perseverance enough 
shoulder to the wheel and make trial, and if we 
find ourselves foiled in one effort or one enterprise, 
try another, we shall, in nine cases out of ten, reap 
a reward which can certainly never be gained, un- 
less by accident, without the effort. 


be studied by all who are dependant upon it for | 
support. 


ry itis that the people be correctly infurmed— 
weilding the ballot box without knowledge, will nev- 
er accomplish great or noble purposes. Indeed | 
do not think our people woefully ignorant. A little 
more knowledge will not injureus. And then 
again, there is the monster, prejudice. Would to 
tleaven we could thoroughly dismantle our minds 
of prejudice. Let us awaken diszussion and en- 
quiry and light will burst forth, 
But Mr. Downes calls fur a “ political Luther, 
aye! a political Luther.” In this l agree with 
your correspondent. But Sir, what avails all the 
deep searching logic of a Luther, when mankind 
are ealen up of prejudice? When self love, and 
not love of country sways the hearts of inen. When 
luke warmness, aye! luke warmness sits like an 
incumbus upon the breasts of our people. Farmers 
of Maine, where are you! Mechanics of Maine, 
where are you! Merchants of Maine, where are 
you! Will you not bear along the thunder to the 
door of the State house? Shall prejudice, igno. 
rance or corrupt ambition prey upon the vilals of 
our State? In Heaven’s name, when shal! we be. 
gin to build the foundation of the future prosperity 
and magnificence of our State ? 
But Mr. Downes after describing his “ politica! 
Luther,” asks this question :—‘* Who will have 
the hardihood to rise up and say away with hin,— 
we will not adopt his measures, even if they -are 
ever so good 2?” Mr. Editor, corrupt ambition wil] 
seek to pull down every thing which stands in the 
way of its aggrandizement; 
At the conclusion of Mr. DoWnes’ communica- 
tion, he adverts to what I saidin a former commu- 
nication of mine, on the following subject, viz: 
that each of the State governments should co-oper- 
ale with the general government, with a view to 
strengthen the republican institutions of our Com- 
ion Ceuntry. Mr. Downes seems to approve of 
my sentiments, which I think is proof that he is not 
wholly wanting in patriotism. 
But Mr. Editor, we have, perhaps, adopted the 
practice of selecting weak men for our rulers. Do 
we cage up the lions and let out the yelping pup- 
pies? Suppose that a candidate for office under- 
stands well the aris of iwrrigve and FLATTERY, it 
matters little whether he possesses either patriot- 
ism, talent or knowledge. In conclusion, Mr. Ed- 
itor I willstate that I have assurances that your 


columns again, upon the important subject of “ the 
triumph of industr7,” and should the people de- 
sire it, I may please to give a few sharp touches 
myself upon subjects connected therewith. 
THOMAS PHELPS. 
Rumford. Aug. 1842. 
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{intend to make known, thus relieving in no ‘ = ‘ It is true we have heard farmers say had soil’ as far as aor reach, _We have heard the 
degree, mankind from the ills of life, leaving to the Maggots m Onions. tried fall ing and did not like it; on enquiry we | observation made by an individual who many years 
wisdom of the wise men of the Goverment, the .& found they had sowed as late as since sesided in this town, while here on a_ visit,— 
amelioration of the ing evils of the times. North Livermore August 1, 1842. | with manure—some without had | that our intervales did not look so well as formerly. 
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ticing for nine years past professes to relieve the 
farmer from this difficulty. Instead of planting and 
sowing so many acres as to exhaust all the manure 
of the farm, we have been urging the propriety of 
planting less and of keeping more acres in grass.— 
And in favor of this plan we have been offering to 
farmers various weighty reasons. ‘ 
It is known to all men of experience in these 
matters that hoed crops are very expensive and that 
they are resorted to in most parts ot New England 
for the purpose of fitting the land fora more profit- 
able burthen—for s. Very few calculate on 
being remunerated Si the proceeds of the corn- 
field or the potato field without taking into the ac- 
count a whole series of crops, including not less 
than three or four cuts of grass to wind up the se- 
ries. It isquite common to hear people say they 
expect no nett income from their hoed crops, but 
that their hay harvests will repay all the outlays 
necessarily made in tilling. 
It is quite clear then that if the hand tilling, or a 
part of it, can be dispensed with, no loss will ensue 
to the cultivator. On the other hand if he well con- 
siders the subject he will be convinced that “there 
is much gain, every way.” 
If he can renovate his old mowing grounds, or a 
portion of them, without going through with a tedi- 
ous process of tilling, he not only saves labor, but 
he spares his land, he avoids subjecting it to an ex- 
hausting crop,and he can thus give every fielda 
dressing in due season because each one will re- 
quire but little manure. 
It is quite a common practice to turn a green 
sward field in the spring and plant it with corn or 
potatoes without applying any manure during the 
first season—a little ashes or plaster being put in 
the hill to set the corn growing—and tolerabie har- 
vests are often obtained under such culture, reli- 
ance being placed on the rotting green sward to 
carry out the corn &c. to maturity. 
Now instead of letting corn or potatoes have the 
exclusive benefit of a rotting green sward we may 
rather let the next year’s grass have it, for grass is 
more profitable than grain. ‘Turn green sward land 
one month after haying is over and you secure a 
roweti Crop under the sod, more valuable as manure 
than the grass you turned under in May for corn; 
a but little manure will be needed in 
addition to this rowen to give the field a good dress- 
ing for grass. 
tt is agreed by all observers that there is no com- 
parison between grass and grain as exhausters of 
the soil ; that it is doubtful whether grass is an ex- 
hauster. If then is the principal burthen of 
the field there will be no kind of difficulty in ma- 
king the field rich; and every one knows that in a 
great proportion of N. England grass is more profit- 
able than grain. 
But is it feasable to keep lands in grass without 
adopting a system of rotation embracing corn, grain. 
and potatoes? This is the point to be proved, and 
the remainder of this article will be devoted to it, 
promising that we do not recommend the entire 
abandonment of any article which the farmer may 
want for his own use. 
eo sward land may be renovated to better pur- 
pose by turning it in August and sowing grass seed 
on the furrow than by sowing the mary the spri 
in company with spring grain. For proot of this 
we appeal to all who have tried it. e have with- 
in four years hundreds to adopt the prac- 
tice of sowing grass seed on the green s fur- 
row; and we have heard of but just two instances 
of failure where the rules which we pointed out 
were observed. These two were in Beverly, where 
the land was dry and sandy and the seed was thrown 
time, 


hassocks, or other matter that may be easily burned, 
it will be advisable to pare and burn all the com- 
bustibi. matier and spread the ashes evenly over the 
surface before the grass seed is sown. We fre- 
quently get ashes enough to give us two or three 
harvests of grass, without other manure. When no 
gravel is near, this process will be found as cheap 
as any, where the plough cannot run. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that hassocks and the surface soil of mead- 
ows will often burn better within one month afier 
cutting than at any later period. We have known 
tracts of meadow pared and well burnt inthe month 
of August; but the month was dry. 
The best mode of converting cold and wet bog 
land into English mowing, is to cart or wheel on 
fine gravel enough to cover completely the whole 
matter of the surface. And the expense of this is 
not half so great as most people imagine. We are 
aware that many have made great and unnecessary 
outlay in carting gravel or sand on to their mead- 
ows. They have covered them twice as deep as 
they needed to be covered, because they took no 
pains to make the surface even before commencing 
with the gravel, &c.; and they fancy that because 
three inches in thickness of gravel will often work 
wonders, six inches will operate to proportionate 
advantage. , 
The surface should first be made even by paring 
off with a hog hoe the hassocks and other protur- 
berances, and placing these in the cavities. And 
if there is a crop of coarse grass on the meadow, 
so much the better ; this will we | to fill up, and it 
it has not been mown, the gravel will kill it more 
completely than when the stubble is left to shoot 
up through the covering. When the surface is tol- 
erably even andfine gravel is near the meadow, 
two men with wheelbarrows will cover an acre ina 
single week—they will cover it so as to kill all the 
old vegetation and convert it at once to manure, 
for the future crop of grass. Wecan show youa 
meadow that was covered in this manner five years 
ago, and now, at the fourth mowing, there is not less 
than two tons of hay to the acre, though no top 
dressing has been applied since the seed was sown. 

San.’y loam was used here, as the meadow was 
not wet nor very low, and not more than half as 
much manure was used as we frequently put on 
cornfieids.—.Mass. Ploughman. 


—> 
Random Shots. 


the Sundy River bg ad ax Vo excuse for neg- 


Now is the time to wage a war of extermination 
with thistles. Cutthem down wherever they may 
be found. Pursue them with the exterminating ven- 
geance which the Israelites of old were commanded 
to deal out to the Canaanites. Suffer not a single 
seed to escape to again replenish the earth, and ye 
shall n@ more be cursed with war sharp pointed 
vegetables.—Elder bushes, which are a great annoy- 
ance to farmers, shou!d now be cut close to the 
ground. If this will not kill them it will give them 
an amazing hard time. If they are cut close to the 
ground about this time of year, for twoor three 
years in succession, they will at length come up 
missing. 

Strangers who visit our region are surprised to 
see so many of our roadsides, fences, creeks and ra- 
vines skirted with bushes. In wany instances knots 
of bushes destroy the beauty and decrease the value 
of farms in the estimation of strangers. Bot this is 
not all. Bushes materially diminish the crops that 
are grown within a considerable distance from them 
A bush standing close w a fence occupies but a few 
inches of surface ; but it is selfevident that the bush 
does not confine its operations within 30 parrow 


Thistles ;—Elder Bushes ;—Changed appearance of 
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pt and pursue an opposite course, to put 





There is a philosophy in business which should | 


The mechanic has but half learned his trade, 


who, if he be ashve maker, tailor or hatter, knows 
only how to make a good shoe, coat or hat. 
he is capable of rendering himself useful as a jour- | 
neyman to his empl@per w 


True, 
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account, a through the agency of some sec- 
ond party, and of course but partially, the adventa- 
ges of his superior mechanical knowledge. 
So withthe merchant. He may have devoted | 
his life as a clerk to the details of business in the 
store, may be perfectly familiar with the different 
qualilies and prices of the various kinds of goods, 
may know how to buy and how to sell, may have 
all the qualifieations requisite to render his servi- 
ces useful to another, and yet all his knowledge 
may be entirely useless to himself, unless made 
available indirectly through this other as principal. 
Something else besides the mere knowledge of 
the forms of business is required to constitute the | 
active and prosperous business man. It is even | 
more essential to success that he should understand 
the principles of trade, the condition of markets, the 
state of the currency, and the nature and time of 
those changes to which they are subject, than that 
he should be skillful in his workshop or behind his 
counter. For without a knowledge of these things, 
which form the philosophy of traffic, he may labor 
all his life and in the end be none the better for his 
toil. 
In the present state of trade, this philosophy will 
be of incalculable value to its possessor. A great 
and thorough change in the mode of transacting 
businessis is in progress; the bubbles of misdirected 
commercial enterprise are bursting on every hand ; 
the laws regulating the enforcement of contracts 
are undergoing serious modifications; the terms 
of credit are experiencing important alterations, 
and he who either cannot or will not shape his fu- 
ture course by these indications, must either with- 
draw from business altogether, or expect soon to 
find himself thrown upon the shoals of time, like a 
broken reed cast beyond the common tidemarks of 
its stream by some unusual swell. But to a man 
who guides himself by the current of events, and 
who keeps pace with the improvements of the day, 
these changes will prove less disastrous if they be 
not productive of good. He can foresee their res- 
ult, and is not entirely unprepared for it. It hebea 
storekeeper, and discovers that the prices of his 
goods must come down, he obviates a great loss by 
submitting in time to a small one, and makes up his 
profit by other purchases and sales at the cheaper 
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“POTSONING BY ARSENIC.” 


Yuur paper of the 12th instant contains an article 
with the above Ute, 10 relation at peer 4 by Ar- 
ee peroride of lron. 
Ihe hydrated peroxide of Iron freshly prepared, was 
andounced in 1834, by Dr. Bunsen, of Gottengen, 
as an antidote fur Arsemic, and its efficacy has since 
been confirmed by M. M. Ovfirla, Lesuer, and other 
chemists and experimenters, both io Europe ond 
‘his country. ‘The writer has for several years past 
devoted himself to the investigation of this subject, 
und inthe year 1840, when a faniily in Spruce 
street were poisoned, published in the daily North 
American an article siunilar to the one which ap- 
peared in your paper of the 12th inst., and geve a 
formula of the preparation of the antidote, which 
has since been adopted by the “U.S. Pharmacop- 
wa, 

The necessity of the antidote being freshly pre- 
pared, has been frequently discussed by the Chem- 
ists, and the writer was criticised fur having insist- 
ed thot it was a sine quanon, that the antidote must 
be freshly prepared ; hig assertions have been late- 
ly verified by the and interesting course of ex- 





had been made fora day, it reyvired an hour of 
more to take effect; but /reshly made, t acted im: 
mediately, vide Journal of Pharmacy, 1841--2, 

The best and most convenient method of having 
it always ready for immediate use, is as follows: To 
a boiling sulution (saturated) of chrystallized svul- 
phate of Iron, (green vitriol) add nitric acid (aqoa 
fortis) so long ae orange fumes are given off; ct 
jute and filter the liquor into botUes, which are to 
be closed with ground stoppers. 

W hen the antidote is required, pour out some of 
the liquid from the bottle into a tumble or other con 
venient vessel, add some strong spirits of hartshorn, 
(»q. ammon) until a reddish brown powder is thrown 
down 3 put the powder (or more properly the pasty 
inass) in a sieve or on a cloth; pour over it some 
warm water two or three times; when washed, 
place it in a tumbler of water, stir it well, and give 
the patient as much as he or she can swallow, and 
repeat ituntil the vomiting and pain cease, it is per- 
fectly inert ia itself, and an excess will act as a cath- 
artic. If any hartshorn should remain after the 
washings it will aid by stimulating the stomach, In 
the case mentioned by “ Medicus, ” and reported in 
the 3d vol. of the Medical Examiner, p. 250 by the 
writer, the quantity taken was half an ounce of pul- 
verised JIrsenic ; the patient entirely recovered, al- 
though some hours e:apsed before he received the 
antidote. When taken it checked the vomiting im- 
mediately. 

The communication of * Medicus,” it is hoped, 
will attract attention to this highly important sub- 
ject, as it contains ina short space, an able and well 
digested account, down to the presenttime. As he 
almits that the antidote unless freshly prepared, 


.| does not act with promptness, we have taken the 


liberty of giving a mode by which it can be kept al- 
ways ready for use, at the shortest notice. 

The antidote, hydrated peroryde of Iron, acts by 
directly combining with the Arseme, and forming 
an inert insoluble Arsenite of Iron, and if the Oxide 
of Iron be boiled witha solution of Arsenic, it re- 
moves all traces of the Arsenic from the solution, 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Red Ant. 





rates. He never relaxes his efforts to do business, 
nor does he permit. his stock to depreciate on his 
hands, by holding it above its market value, but 
maintains an active traffic; regulates his purchases 
and sales by the market and the time ; makes cash 
the medium, both of the sales and purchases ; and 
although his profits may be light in individual tran- 
sactions, they will give him in the aggregate, a 
competency, if they do not produce him a fortune. 
The whole secret of the superior success of some 
merchants and traders over others, lies in the accu- 
racy of their knowledge and their activity 
and skill in making that knowledge available. 
It is in vain for a man to go to sleep in any em- 
ployment and hope to dream himselt into a prosper- 
ous condition. He must make a business, not wait 
for it. He must guard himself against the broker, 
the sheriff, and the insolvent court, by commencing 
on the cash principle. He can maintain the most 
active of enterprise even in the dullest season, and 
attract purchasers by his advertisements, and by 
offering his goods at moderate profits. If he pos- 
sesses a knowledge of the wants of the community, 
and pursues this course, he must be successfull. 
We repeat, then, let every man study the philoso- 
phy of business and let him try to make a business, 
if he has not already done so, and he may safely 
calculate upon escaping ruin and poverty, if he 
should not attain prosperity and wealth—Pa. Led. 
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iS THERE NO ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT? 


Not only those who are not getting along well, 
but those likewise who are must eminently success- 
ful in their agricultural operations, ought to ask 
themselves whether there is, or is not still room for 
improvement. Our stute is naturally a grazing re- 
gion. The raising of cattle and sheep,—wool and 
the produce ofthe dairy, are the great objects of 
pursuit among our farmers. The mere business of 
raising bread and root crops is made secondary to 
this great object. Every one, ona little reflection, 
will admit that too much ground is tilled to admit of 
the cheapest and safest way of raising crops of corn 
and potatoes. Butit is contended that the object in 
tilling so much laud is to prepare it for grass. I 
doubt the policy of this course. The best way to 
restore grass fields that have become run out ts to 
plow them up and sow oats or some other kind of 
grain, with grass seed. One hundred bushels of 
corn can be raised on an acre with lees labor than on 
four. The manure which becomes almost lost on 
three or four acres of land, if put upen one acre 
would drive a crop out of danger from frost, and the 
time spent on three acres of land imperfectly pre- 
pared for planting, though insufficient to destroy the 
weeds on so large a surface, would keep the soil con- 
stantly stirring on one acre, and exterminate every 
weed as well as prove a preventive against drouth.— 
Sandy River Farmer. 
—<p—- 
WARREN’S THRESHING MACHINE 

We yesterday went up to tne foot of Scammel 
street to see the above named machine, and we 
must say that we were highly pleased with what 
we saw. Itis the most siunple construction possible; 
consisting mer of a cylender about eighteen in- 
ches long, set with six plates of iron, fixed into it 
edyewise, and eight or ten iron bars, on the corners 
of which the armed cylinder operates. ‘The grain 
passes between the bars and the cylinder 1 the 
straw, but comes out safely delivered. The straws 
leave the machine as swiftly as they wouid leave a 
gun if shot out of it, and as clean of wheatas any 
operation can make it. The machine which we saw 
was a“one horse power” machine, and was about 
thirty inches bigh by eighteen long, and eighteen 


dats may be threshed per hour, and that too without 
bruising or injuring the straw in the least. The ex. 
hibition was staeted by a goodly number of per- 
sons well acquainted with the power and efficiency 
of such machines, and they enited in saying that it 
was the best they had ever seen. We saw, also, a 
straw-cutter of the like simpl.city in the same place 
and it boat all that we have seen before of that na- 
ture. Mr. Leonard Bostwick, 58 Water street, is 
agent for the sale of these machines. They are 
sold'at one half the price ofany others.—[N. Y. 
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|in laying down lands to grass. 


wide, and yet with such a machine, forty bushels of 


One of the greatest nuisances to the domestic 
manager is the emall red ant. Any of the ant family 
are tormenting enough, but the this isa plague par 
excellence. The best way to dispose of common 
ants 1s to find their beds and as late in the season as 
possible, or during a thaw in winter, open with a 
spade, and thoroughly expose them to the changes 
of the season, ‘This will destroy them. Where 
the red ant becomes troublesome, it is said that sage+ 
leaves will keep them away, when scattered in thd 
places it is wished to protect.—/bany Cultivator. 


, ies, “will a 
Sowing Crass Seed in August. 

The Editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman, has 
several times given the results of his experiments 
His success in sow- 
ing grass seed sometime in the month of August, 
say the last week of that month, is worthy the atten- 
tion of the farmers of Maine, as well as those of oth- 
er parts of New England. He turns over the sward, 
and immediately sows upon it the requisite quantity 
of grass seed, unaccompanied with any thing else. 
It comes up and gets a good root by winter, and he 
seldom fails of having a good swarth to cut, at hay- 
ing time, the ensuing summer, Those farmers who 
have worn out lands & were not able to break them 
up in the spring, can perhaps take advantage of this 
fact, and, by breaking them up now—manuring 
them if they have the wherewithal, and sowing on 
the herds grass, red top, or any seed they like, have 
a renovated field in as good season as if they had 
laid it down in the spring. This plan is in confor- 
mity with the operations of nature. The seed of the 
grasses are ripened in the summer, and scattered by 
the winds and the floods, and thus sowed and put in 
a state to vegetate long before winter sets in. 

Our friend Buxton, in North Yarmouth, pointed 
out to us, a good bottom of herds grass, the other 
day, cut and nearly made ; the seed of which. was 
sown last March. Nothing was sown with it, and 
in about four months, they were harvesting a good 
crop. It is true that the season has been very pro- 
pitious for such an operation, but it might be done 
alinost every year with success. 

We have not hitherto paid much attention tothe 
cultivation of grasses alone. They have generally 
been sowed in connection with some grain crop,and 
if it wexe not convenient to sow grain. of some kind 
or other—the grass seed has been kept back, for 
fear it would not grow unless it bad wheat, or rye, 
or oats, or barley to shade it while young, The 
Editor of the Ploughman thinks, that sowing by the 
last of August is much better than sowing later, and 
he observes that late sowing does not answer, be- 
cause the grass does not get sufficiently rooted to 
withstand the op2ration of the winter and spring 


frosts. 


—>— 
The Weather and the Harvest. 


The weather for some time past up to the date of 
writing (15th) has been rather unfavorable for late 
sowed grain that was in the mght state to sufter 
with rust, and also for that which was sufficiently 
matured to harvest. We have heard of some fields 
that have suffered somewhat by ruet, but we hope 
that there is not much injury done. We have not 
had a season for many a year which promised to af- 
fo:d so bountiful a harvest of breadstuffs. It seems 
a8 if the Almighty had made a special interposition 
of mercy toward man in this respect, and so ruled 
it that while al] business was prostrated, and pecu- 
niary embarrassment was found on every hand, 
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there should be bread enough and to spare. As 
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\ong as there is subsistence enoagh for man and 
beast panics” and “money pressures” will Bie 
prove fatal. 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 
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An intelligent 














lass carn scaree ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious ei a class, indolent. 6o% The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical! powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, whieh un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sw to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 





The Tariff again. 


Mr. Houmes:—In your No. 12, I made some 
remarks upon an article which was copied into the 
“ Argus,” from the “ Vermont spirit of the Age.” 
It would seem that I differed in opinion a little with 
the Editor of the Argus, but did not question the 


patriotism of that gentleman. 
Now, Sir, | consider our government ought to 


be a government of argument, if you will allow me 
the expression, and political truth should ever be 
the object of all discassion. But corrupt politicians 
will employ arguments, aye! plausible arguments, 
with a view to carry forward bud designs: and 
again, men may honestly err in reasoning upon po- 
litical subjects. ) 

Some may entertain the opinion that a tariff may 
have the effect to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, and that such a measure would endanger the 
safety of republican liberty itself. NowI am con- 
strained once more to appiy Dr. Paley’s excellent 
sentiment. “ The final views of all rational poli- 
tics is the production of the largest amount of hu- 
man happiness in a given tract of country.” 

Now, Sir, if a tariff will not actually benefit the 
bona fide laborers I shall not become very zealous 
in favor of the measure. And again, if a strong 
tariff will have the effeet, either immediately or ul- 
timately to weaken our glorious free institutions, I 
say down with the tariff!! 1 would not barter 
away republican liberty for any price. What will 
become of the policy of our country in regard to 
the tariff. remains to be seen,—but the hard times! 
How shall the hard times be cured? This is a 
question which may stagger a politician. There is 
one truth I think which must soon force its way 
upon the public mind. If we continue to import 
more than we export, instead of looking fora bet- 
ter state of things, times will grow harder and har- 
der,—our country will be drained of its specie, 
aye! and Great Britain will hoid the purse for us ; 
yes! and hold our independence too, in spite of all 
our boasting. The low price of labor in Britain 
will increase the power of the money holders. Who 
has considered the almost omnipotent power of the 
purse 2—Will a combination of money holders do 
what the British parliament could not do, rule .4- 
merica ? 

Bat Mr. Editor, [ could pursue this subject and 
tell of evils and their proper remedies, but I close 
in haste. THOMAS PHELPS. 

Rumford, July, 1842. 
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A History of the Policy of our Govern: 


MENT IN REFERENCE TO PROTECTION. 
( Concluded.) 
To the Friends of Home Industry and Reciprocity 


The manufacture of iron is one, without which 
we cannot be considered an independent nation.— 
For the purposes of defenee it is indispensable. 
None more decidedly merits the fostering care of 
the Government. As it requires great capial as 
well as great skill, it cannot succeed without ade- 
quate and uniform protection. Yet no manufic- 
turing interest in the United States has met with 
so much opposition, or been subject to such ruinous 
losses from the laws of Congress. 

In the Tariff bill of 1816, the duty proposed on 

iron in dars or bolts, except iron manufactured by 
rolling, was seventy-five cents per hundred weight. 
This was not half the rate of duty laid apon cotton 
or brown sugar, which was three cents per pound. 
It coats as much to make two pounds of bar iron, 
by the process of hammering, as to produce one 
pound of cotton or brown sugar. The duty on a 
ton of hammered ar iron, by this bill, would be 
fifteen dollars, while the duty upon a ton of cotton 
or sugar would be sixty-seven dollars and twenty 
cents. 
_ A motion was made in Committee of the Whole 
inthe House of Representatives, by a Member 
from Pennsylvania, to increase the duty upon this 
description of iron, but it failed. And a motion 
was then maie to reduce it to forty-five cents the 
hundred weight, being nine dollars the ton, and 
this suneceeded by a vote of 89 to 51. Thus were 
the establishments for manufacturing bar iron in 
the United States, deliberately consigned to ruin, 
by the votes of Representatives from Statea, whose 
industry was protected by this Tariff bill. Two 
Representatives, however, from South Carolina, 
Mr. Calhoun and Mr, Maynard, voted against this 
reduction, while two of the Representatives from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. John Ross and Mr. William 
Crawford, voted in favor of it. A key to this meas- 
ure for destroying the manofacture of iron, may be 
found in the fact that at thistime nearly as moch 
iron was made in Pennsylvania as in all the other 
States. By a reference to the internal duties, we 
find that the excise npon iron from the 18th day of 
April, 1815, to the 22d of February, 1816, in all the 
States amounted to 61,903 dollars, of which Penn- 
sy!vania paid $27,941. 

In 1828, and again in 1832, a drawback was giv- 
en on railroad iron, under regulations which admit 
of the most gross frauds upon the revenue, and 
which are still continued. In the Speech of Gover- 
nor Miller, Senator from Soath Carolina, on the 
231 of February, 1832, he stated to the Senate as 
follows : “It will be recollected, that two years 
since, a Company was incorporated in South Caro- 
lina, to make a railroad from Charlesten to Ham- 
burg; and they applied to Congress to assist them. 
While the result of this application, and the extent 
of their means remained uncertain, an intelligent 
eapilalist told me, that if the scheme failed, the 
Company would realize, in the purchase of manvu- 
factured iron, which pays a less duty than the raw 


pe ~a CY tp for the railroad in Europe, 
ing it, for common agricultural purposes. 

I have been informed that very large sums have 
been realized in South Carolina by the very pro- 
cess suggested by Governor Miller’s ‘intelligent 
capitalist,’ and no doubt moch more will be real- 
ized in the same way, as objections were made on 
the part of South Carolina, to restoring the duty 
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upon railroad iron at the late extra session of Con- 
Cae webnagh revenue was much wanted; and 

“r time is given to import railroad iron dat 
free, to be soll, no doubt, for cgnmon sertadieret 
purposes. 


first hour of its existence. Fur this piece of 
tion, the reader is referred to Niles’s Regis- 
, Vol. &h, 4th series, page 35, where he will find 
& rare specimen of the manner in which business is 
sometimes managed in Congiess. 
Under the ruinons Tariff of 1816, the mannfac- 
turers — for existence, and frequently made 
appeals to gress. 

By two acts of Congress of the 20h of April, 
1818, additional duties were laid upon various ar- 
ticles, including iron and certain manufactures of 
iron, ‘This relief to the manufacturers of tron was 
afforded atter a great portion of them were ruined. 
The first great act based apon the general prin- 
ciples of protecting and fostering the home indus 
try of our country, was that of the Tariff of 1824. 
Under this act our surplus revenue found a pro- 
fitable investment in manufacturing establishments. 
Our laboring and producing classes found employ- 
ment, ata rate of wages which enabled them to 
support themselves and families, and to educate 
their children. Onr agriculturists found a profita- 
ble market for their produce, in supplying the man- 
ufacturing establishments, and our national wealth 
and prosperity rapid!y increa 
It was one decided object of this Tariff to foster 
and encourage the growth of wool in the United 
States, and to promote the manufacture of woolens. 
This was equally important to the agriculture and 
the manufactures of the country ; but it was attend- 
ed with great difficulty, inasmuch as it was necess- 
ary to lay duties upon the raw material as well as 
upon the manufactures of it. This required a nice 
=e Aang for if a due proportion shou'd not be 
gety in laying these duties, the whole must 

il. If, for instance, a high duty should be laid up- 
on wool and a low one upon the manufacture of that 
article, it is evident that the manufacture must fail ; 
and as evident that the growth(@f wool upon such 
manufacture, must fail. 

There was no part of the Tariff of 1824 that the 
British Government was more determined to defeat 
than that of duties upon woolen goods. Before this 
period, this Government imposed a duty of sixpence 
sterling upon wool imported for the manufacture of 
her fine cloths. To meet our proposed increase of 
duties upon woolens, and to sustain their manufac- 
turers of woolens in our market, they promptly re- 
duced their duty of sixpence, to one penny sterling 
per pound upon wool, which enabled the British 
manufacturer to reduce the price of his cloths, and 
by under-valuations and various other frauds, he 
was enabled to keep ion of our market as 
before. In fact, the Tariff of 1824 was completely 
defeated, so far as the manufacture of woolens was 
concerned. 

It had this good effect, however, that it relieved 
us from five-sixths of the tax which Great Britain 
levided upon us, by means of her duty upon wool. 
For it was a tax of sixpence sterling upon every 
pound of wool used in cloth of British manufacture, 
consumed in this country, as direct as if it had been 
collected in our cities by his Majesty’s proper offi- 
cers. As direct, as the tax the British Government 
once derived from us under the Stamp Act. As di- 
rect, as was the tax she endeavored to !ay.upon us 
by means of her duty of three pence sterling per 


Boston. 
For the purpose of defeating our Tariff of 1824, 
the tribute of sixpence sterling, thus levied upon us, 
was reduced to one penny sterling;just one penny 
sterling more than we would submit to, in the arti- 
cle of tea, when British Colonies. 
The friends of American Industry did not patien- 
tly submit to this open and undisguised interference 
of the British Government to defeat the operation 
of our laws. 
On the 10th of January, 1827, a bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives, known 
by the name of the Woolens Bill, the object of 
which was, to give the manufacturers of woolens 
the same protection that it was intended to give them 
by the law of 1824. The bill met with so much op- 
position in the House of Representatives, that it did 
not reach the Senate till the 13th of February—just 
eighteen days before the close of the session, when 
there could be no hope of its becoming alaw. Va- 
rious efforts were made to bring this bill before the 
Senate for consideration, but in vain ; it was lost for 
want of time, which was a great triumph for the 
British interest. 

At the next session another effort was made upon 


act of the 19th of May, 1828. This was called the 
high Tariff, and was so,as compared with the Tar- 
iff of 1816 ; but a low one, as compared with the 
Tariffs of the Powers of Europe. with whom we 
have an established commerce. At this time, how- 
ever, a high Tariff was necessary for revenue, as 
our Public Debt was not yet extinguished, and we 
were still paying upon that debt ten mullions of dol- 
lars a year. 

The chief cause of its being called a high Tariff, 
and which created the greatest discontent, was the 
high rate of duty imposed upon woolens, and which 
in fact was higher than would have been necessary, 
ifavery high duty had not been imposed upon 
wool. This high rate of duty upon wool was impos- 
ed — the will of the friends of the Tariff, and 
by the votes of its opponents; and it was absolutely 
necessary to impose a corresponding duty upon 
woolens, or abandon their manufacture. 

On the 23d of April, this bill came to the Senate 
with this provision, that a duty be laid upon unman- 
ufactured wool of four cents per pound, and also in 
addition thereto. forty per cent. ad valorem, until the 
30th day of June, 1829, and from that time an ad- 
ditional ad valorem duty of five per cent. be im 
ed annually, until the whole of said ad valorem duty 
should amount to 50 per centum. 

On coarse wools, therefore, of the value of eight 
cents per pound, extensively imported, but not 
produced in the United States, the specific duty 
would amount to 50 per cent. and the ad valorem 
duty on the 30th of June, 1829, to 50 per cent. 
more, making the whole duty one hundred per cent. 
upon the raw material. This was evidently calcu- 
lated to destroy the manufacture of cloths from the 
coarser wools. 

The operation of this duty upon the finer wools 
was not 80 oppressive to the manufacturers, but 
still sufficiently so to exceed by more than 12 per 
cent. the duty proposed in the bill upon the cloths 
to be manufactured from such wools, 

_ This high rate of duty upon wools had been re- 
sisted by the friends of domestic manufactures in 
the House of Representatives, advocated by their 
opponents, and carried by the aid of their votes. 

Mr. Mallary, when he introduced this bill, by in- 
struction of the Committee of Manufactures of the 
House of ntatives, gave notice that he was 
opposed to high duty upon wool, and in his 
Speech of the 4th of March, he proved most clearly 
that this duty was calculated to destroy the manu- 
facture of woolens, and of course the growth of wool 
in the United States, as we could not expect a mar- 
ket for this article abroad. 

He made a motion so to modify the duties upon 
wools and woolens as to except wools costing not 


more than eight pound, from the operation 
of the specific duty. RAs tiation wealent ty « mee 
jority of thirty-four, the from the South 


voting against it. Onthe 9thofRpril he made a 
motion to modify the duties upon wools and woolens, 
80 as to all wools from the specific duty, and 
to fix the duty wool at 40 per centum until the 
30th of June, 1 and then adding 5 per cent. 

annum, until it should amount to 50 per cent. To 
this Mr. Ingham proposed an amendment limiting 
the duty to 40 per cent. ad valorem. This was lost 
by a majority of 4] eee ecepened to the duty 
on woolens voting against it. efforts were 
Tacs to equals the duties upon wool and woolens, 

vain. 


_| . The bill as it the House of Representa- 
nes weminalines tateliaten dn whole object 


of the mo cs” gr angi wa and woolcns were 
hope was enteriained that the 

House would recede from their vote for the high 
duty upon wool. And no hore was entertained 
that the of the bill in the Senate would 
vote for a redaction of the duty upon wool; so far 
it, an effort was made to increase the ad va- 
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pound on the tea she sent to the rebellious town of 


a more extended scale, which resulted in the Tariff 


lorem duty apon this article, from 50 to 70 } 
Senators opposed to the duty upon ‘cual 
























voting for this increased duty upoa | 
have made the duty upon wool ¢ 
more than eight cents per pound, a 


a gub- 
ject, from a wish to do justice to ; (rain 
favor of the bill, who, in the performance of@sxcre¢ 
duty to their conntry, had the “courage to 
meet the difficulties presented to them, 
ness and decision that insured success, gq 
one of our most import:at manufactures ny 
is, not to be disturbed by any further ing 
on the part of the British Government. 

Ths adjustment of duties, upon wools 
ens, made under th: most unfavorable cige 
ces, was not considered as a perm 
meht ; for the time was rapidly a 


the extinction of the public debt would feqgni 
revision of the Tariff, and a reduction ¢ ve! 
by an amount of ten millions of dollars a - 

It was confidently hoped, that in our / con- 
dition as a nation without a public debt, sys- 


tem of duties might be adopted as wou 
the revenue wai:.ted for the purposes of Gq 
and at the same time afford adequate p 
every branch of industry in our country, ~~ 

As a measure preparatory to the adoption: 
a system of duves, Mr. Clay, in the Senat 
United States, on the 10th of Jonuary, 
duced a resolution “that the existing 
articles imported from foreign count not 
coming into competition with similar articles made 
or produced withis the United States, ovght to be 
forthwith abolished, except the duties on wines and 
silks, and that they ought to be reduced.” 

Mr. Hayne moved to amend tbis resolution by 
striking out ali a ter the word countries and insert- 
ing, “Le 20 reduced that the amount of the public 
revenue rha'l de sufficient to defray the expenses 
of Governinent, according to their present scale, af- 
tr payment of the public debt ; and that allowing 
reasonable time for the gradual reduction of the 
present high duties on the articles coming into com- 
petition with similar articles made or produced in 
the United States, the duties be ultimately equal- 
ized so thal the duties on no article, shall, as compared 
with the value of that article, very materia'ly from 
the general average.” 

On the 23d of March, 1832, Mr. Hayne declared 
in fhe Senate, that this amendment was the farthest 
possible exten: he could accede to, as a Represen- 
tative of South Corolina. 

Ths amendme t,ifalopted, was a total aban- 
donment of the principle of discriminating duties 
for any purpose whatever. 

In his Speech in support of this amendment, Mr. 
Hayne (page 18) says: “We cannot manofacture. 
Except as to a few coarse articles, slave labor is ut- 
terly incapable of being successfully apphed to such 
an object. Slaves are too improvident, too incapa- 
ble of that minute, constant, delicate attention, and 
that persevering industry, which is essential to the 
success of manufacturing establishments.” 

This, in conr ection with the fact that the slave 
populati. n of South Carolina greatly exceeds that 
of the whites, affords a distinct view of the policy 
of this State, as advocated by Mr. Hayne;a know- 
ledge of which, may be collected from various oth- 
er sources, but more particularly from the elaborate 
Speech of Mr. McDuffie in the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 29:h of April, 1830, in which, after at- 
tempting to prove the truth of the famous forty-dale 
system, and expressing an opinion that an additional 
importation of foreign manufactures to the amount 
of twelve millions of dollars a year into the United 
States would take place, but for the enconragement 
given to our domestic minufactures by high protec- 
t've duties, he adds : “there is scarcely any limit to 
the consumption of our cotton in Europe, but that 
which is imposed by our refusal to take manvfac- 
tures in excaange for it. Iftherefore we are per- 
mitted to import the twelve mitlions of dollars’ 
worth of manufactures that have been excluded by 
our commercial restrictions, ur, rather, if they had 
never been excluded by those restrictions, it cannot 
be reasonably doubted, that we should now have a 
demand in Europe for four hundred thousand bales 
of cotton beyond the existing demand.”—(Gales and 
Seaton’s Debates, vol. VI. part 2d, page 850.) 

This is the four hundred thousand bale system, 
to be consummated by a total abulition of discrim- 
inating duties. 

The new adjustment of duties upon imports was 
debated in the two Houses of Congress with great 
animation for nearly six months ; and resulted in the 
adoption of the Tariff law of the 14th of July, 
1832. 

The Members of Congress were never more 
thoroughly instructed by their constituents, upon 
any subject before them, than upon this. In obe- 
cience to which, the majorities in the two Honses 
proceeded with great zeal, but at the same time 
with great deliberation, so to adjust the duties upon 
il aports as to reduce the re:enue to the wants of 
the Government ; afford a reasonable protection to 
the industry of the country, and conciliate the 
Southern States, by putting at a low rate of duty 
certain articles of great consumption among them, 
as wines and silks, and espectially negro cloths, 
the high duty spon which, under the law of 1828, 
had been a subject of great complaint. 

By the new law; wool of a less value thin eight 
cents per pound, was made duty free ; if exceeding 
the value of eight cents the pound, subject toa duty 
of four cents t! e pound, and forty per centom ad 
valorem. “On all milled and fulled cloth, known 
by the pame of plains, kerseys or kendal cottons, of 
which wool shall be the only material, the value 
whereof shall not exceed thirty-five cents the 
=quare yard, five per centum ad valorem,” These 
were the negro cloths which by the law of 1828 
had beer put at fifty per centum ad valorem, now 
reduced to merely a nominal duty. The duty on 
bar iron no: manufactured by hammering was re- 
duced from $22 40 to $18 per ton—on bar iron, 
from $37 to $30 per ton—on Pig iron from 624 
cents to 50 cents per nundred weight, and other 
descriptions of iron, ina lke proportien. The re- 
duction of duties onder thie law was such as to 
leave a revenue of about 15 mil‘ion of dollars from 
imposts, which is the amoant estimated by Secre- 
tary Taney for the year 1834; at which time the 
population of the United States including the Ter- 
ritories, amoun'ed 'o nearly 15 millions—so that 
the revegue to be derived from our com verce, 4S 
to amount annually to about ene dollar a head on 
our aggregate lation. 

To show how far this law shonld be considered 
8 conciliatory m>asure, it is proper to state that the 
Senate made many amendments to the bill, several 
of which were agreed to by the House, but they 
refused to concur in others, among them one to in- 
Tease the duty on brown sugar from two and a 
ha‘f cents to three cents per ponnd, and one to in- 
ps rend - broad and narrow cloths wae 
more than thirty-five cents the 
50 to 57 per ly rere. 
A Committee of Conference was appointed 
this subject of disagreement, consisting of Mr. 
Drayton, Mr. Hoffiaan, Mr. Davis of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Gaither and Mr. Hart, on the part of the House, 
and Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Dickerson and Mr. Hayne on 
the part of the Senate. By Mr. Ha infoe 
and vote in the Committee of it 
agreed to recommend to the Senste to recede 


such 
the 
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Had the Senators from the Southern Siates votcd 
for this indefinite postponement, the bill would 
have been lost. They not only preserved the bill 
by this vote but also voted to recede from the am- 
endmen's of the Senate, thereby contributing es- 
sentially to give the bill the form in whieh it finally 

and in which form it never would have pass- 
ed, but for the spirit of conciliation on the part of 
those who voted to recede from the amendments of 
ihe Senate. 

Those who voted for the indefinite postponement 
of the bill with the amendments, au octane by 
a determination to preserve a just ion be- 
tween the duties upon wool and the cloth to be 
mannfactured from it, except Mr. Wagg.man of 
Louisiana, whose constituents had no particular in- 
terest in the manufacture of woolens, but had a 
deep interest in the manufacture of sugar. Mr 
Waggamsn could not perceive the justice or policy 
of reducing the duty upon brown sugar from three 
to two and a half cents per pound, while the duty 
upon cotton remained at three cents per pound, 
without any attempt to reduce it. 

The Tariff law of 1828 was repealed, and the 
law of 1832 reduced the revenue so as to exceed 
the exigencies of the Government, for the Public 
Debt was not yetextinguished, yet nullifying de- 
nanciations were soon heard from South Carolina. 
On the 24th of November, the South Carolina Con- 
vention, among other things, ordained, that the 
Tariff law of 1828 (now repeated) and that of the 
14th of July, 1832, were “unauthorized by the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, and violate the true 
meaning and intent thereof, and sre null and void, 
and no law, nor binding upon this State, its officers 
and citizens.” And they further ordained, “that .t 
shall not be lawful for any of the constituted an- 
thorities, whe. her of thie State or of the United 
States, to enfuice the payment of duties imposed by 
said acts within the limits of this State ; bat that it 
suall be the duty of the Legislature to adopt such 
measures and pass such ac's as may be necessary 
to give full effect to this ordiance, and to prevent 
the enforcement, and arrest the operation of the 
said acts and parts of acts of the Congress of the 
United States within this State, from and after the 
first dav of February next, andthe duty of all other 
constituted anthorities, and of all persons residing 
or being wi hin the limits of this State, and they 
are hereby required and enjoined to obey and give 
effect to this ordinance, and such acts and meas- 
ures of the Legislature, as may be passed or adopt- 
ed in obedience thereto.” 

On the 10th of December, President Jackson is- 
sued his Proclamation to enforce the revenue laws, 
anc ten daysafierward Governor Hayne (late Sen- 
ator) issued his counter Proclamation. These doc- 
u aents may be found in Nile’s Register together 
with others upon the same subject, and notices of 
the military preparations, in that State to meet the 
crisis that was apprehended. 

The Legislature of the State, to carry out the 
provisions of the ordinance, passed a replevin act, 
much more peaceful in ita character than was ex- 
pected, and leaving no reason to fear any opposi- 
tion by force of arms to the revenue laws of the 
United States. 

Early in the next session of Congress, Mr. Ver- 
planck introduced a bill, the object of which was 
to repeal the Tariff act of 1832. After various dis- 
cussion of the bill, such alterations were made in it 
as defeated the object for which it was intrnduced. 

In the mean time the peaceful reign of Nullifiea- 
tion commenced on the first day of February, Mr. 
Clay, on the 12th day of that month, introduced his 
Compromise Bill into the Senate of the United 
States. 

As Congress were to adjourn on the third of March, 
it was evident that this bill could not receive the 
consideration which its importance merited by the 
Senators and Representatives ; much less could they 
consult their constituents, and receive advice and 
instruction. In fact the people whose interests were 
to be vitally affected, could have neo participation 
whatever in this measure, from want of time. 

With a degree of precipitation unexampled, this 
Compromise Bill was passed, totally deranging the 
whole system of discriminating duties, & leaving our 
manufacturing establishments to languish under a 
slow process of reductions, until the 30th of June, 
1842, when they are to receive their coup de grace, 
by a reduction of all protective duty to 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

And this act, hastily passed, is to be considered 
as one of peculiar sanctity, in fact as an amendment 
to the constitution of the United States' As such 
it attempts to restrain future legistation, and to lim- 
it the power of Congress—and we are now solemnly 
warned, not to alter the general average principle of 
this law, or to abandon this horizontal Tariff, as it 
has been aptly called, lest we violate the comprom- 
ise. ‘To lay a low duty upon jewelry, which with 
a high one would yield no revenue, is to be consid- 
ered as a violation of the compromise. To lay a 
high duty upon rum or brandy, 1s a violation of the 
compro nise. Andshould we become smokers of 
opiuin like the Chinese, and the British merchants 
should send tons of their pernicious drug to ur 
shores, we shall not be permitted to exclude it by 
high duties, as this would be a vio!ation of the com- 
promise, and an infringement of the principles of 
Free Trade! The effects of this compromise were 
such, as might well have been anticipated. It gave 
an impetus to the Industry of Great Britain, and 
caused a corresponding depression of our own. It 
diverted the capital that should have been invested 
in manufacturing establishments, to the purchase of 
Iends,—city 'o's,—fancy stocks ané every kind of 
wild speculation. Itled to ruinous importations. 
In 1834, our imports exceeded our exports by more 
than 22,000,000 of dollars; in 1835 by more than 
28,000,000 of dollars ; in 1856, by more then 61 ,000.- 
000 of dollars, and in 1337 by more than 23,000,000 
of doilars—in these four years our imports exceeded 
our exports by more than one bundred and twenty- 
five millions of dollars. 

And can we be ata loss, as to the great and chief 
cause of the pecuniary distress of our country ? 

Weare blessed with the smiles of Heaven. Our 
crops are most abundant, Of the produce of the 
Earth we have enough and to spare; yeta scene of 
unparalleled distress pe: vades every part of the coun- 
try from the North to the South, fron the East to 
the West. 

It is in the power of Congress to afford a remedy 
to ali the evils of their past legisiation—and if our la- 
boring and productive classes furming three-fourths 
of our population, will su t those, and those al- 
one who protect their industry—all will be safe.— 
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PROTECTION THE SETTLED POLICY OF 
THE COUNTRY. 
BY D. C. BLOOMER. 
There is a class of writers on the subject 
ofa protective tariff, who seem disposed to 
discuss it, as one entirely new to the country, 
and as if they were devising systems and lay- 
ing down rules to apply to a country ju-t e- 
merging into existence—just in the 
a oe laws and the ee 
its foreiga domestic policy. Hence suc 
writers advocate the pleabet free trade 


and direct taxation for the support of govern- 
ment as the true course to be adopted, belie- 
mote the substantial interests 





C—. But more than halfa 
three to eighteen millions; the number of the 
confederate states has been doubled; our ter- 
ritory has been widely extended; and our in- 
fluence has been felt in every part of the 
world. We haveentered upon our organic 
laws; adopted a national policy; for our 
commercial systems; given encouragement to 
and pointed out the modes of industry mort 
calculated to augment our national greatness 
and power: and erected on the broa platform 
of equality our free institutions. 

Such being the situation in which the coun- 
try is now placed, it certainly seems the part 
of true wisdom, in the passage of all laws, io 
supporting and adopting anv system of meas- 
ures, or in fixing upon any line of national 
policy, to take into consideration the present 
state of the country; its laws; its policy, both 
foreign and domestic; the nature of its insti- 
tutions; the habits and character of the people 
their wants and wishes; their habits of indus- 
try; their different modes of employment; the 
manner in which their capital is invested; a d 


long cherished opinions, and continued en- 
couragement from government, the industrial 
classes ofthe community have been led to 
look for and expect to prosper and improve 
their stations in life, secure a competency for 
themselves, means of educating their offspring 
and fulfilling allthe varied duties devolving 
upon them as members of society. Alli these 
considerations, I repeat, should have a bear- 
ing upon the prudent legislator in determinin 
upon every act affecting the interests and 
happiness of the people. 

How, then, stands the great subject of pro- 
tection to home industry? Where the doc- 
trines of free trade and direct taxation adop- 
ted by those who formed our national consti- 
tution, and marked out a line of national poli- 
cy for our country in its infancy, and have 
they been acted upon and adhered to by the 
great and wise men who have succeeded them 
in the councils of the nation? Or was protec- 


mount duty by our earliest legislators? and 
has it been acted upon and adhered to by 
those, who have followed them io the govern- 
ment of the country? I propose to examine 
and solve this inquiry. 


which led to the formation of the federal con- 
stitution, cannot failto admit, that the most 
potent argument assigned in its favor, was a 
deficiency in the powers of the confederation 
to protect and regulate the commerce of the 
country. All Europe, commercially spea- 
king, was hostileto us. The indu-try of our 
citizens lay at the mercy of European capital; 
but although crippled and paralyzed, it yet 
but needed protecting legislation to bring 
forth the energies of the youthful republic, 
and to call it to fulfil its high destiny. 

The convention accordingly assembled; the 
states surrended to the federal government 
their power over commerce, and from that 
day forward it hasbeen exercised by the na- 
tional legislature. The people recognized in 
the provisions of the constitution giving to 
congressthe power ‘‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations,” together with tbat to 
“Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare,’’ the 
long and much desired prerogative of protec- 
ting their industry, both agricultural and 
manufacturing, from the hostile competition, 
the restrictions and prohibitions of Europe, 
committed to an efficient government. 

The first congress assembled. The second 
bill that passed was approved by President 
Washington, July 4, 1789, and was entitled 
‘*Aa act for laying aduty on goods, wares 
and merchandises imported into the United 
States.”” The preamble to that law declares, 
that it was ‘necessary for the support of the 
government, for the discharge of the debts of 
the United States, and the encouragement 
and protection of manufactures.” It under- 
went a most thorough discussion in congress, 
and the votes upon it show most conclusively, 
that it was not regarded as a sectional or par- 
ty, but as a great national measure. The on- 
ly question debated was, whether congress 
possessed the power to pass a protective tar- 
iff; its expediency was never doubted. The 
men who formed the constitution—the men 
who all their lives were looked up to as the 
most undeviating advocates of state rights and 
pure republicanism, decided that congress 
had this power. 

(Concluded next week.) 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Eastward Ho! 


There is no mistake now, we presume, that the 
long contested boundary is settled, and the line so 
well defined, that there is no sort of difficulty in 
telling where it is, and in whose dominions you are 
when in that section of the country. The “dispu- 
ted territory” is now a thing of history, rather than 
of present existence, and the terms of the treaty by 
which the dispute is ended, as far as Maine is con- 
cerned, is advantageous. We therefore advise 
those who wish to goon toa “wild lot” to walk 
over to the Aroostook or St. John and look out a 
place to suit their convenience and taste, and forth- 
with commence operations. The time cannot be 
long, before lumbering operations in that region 
will increase in extent, and the whole length of the 
St. John from the ocean to its source be “vered” 
by “live yankees,” engaged in the business. These 
must have supplies for their men and their teams ; 
and all that the farmers of that section can raise in 
the shape of breadstuffs, beef, pork, potatoes, grain 
and hay wil] meet with a ready sale at their 























we have increased from | 


by natural adaptiveness and the influence of 


tion to home industry recognized as a para- 


A'l who are conversant with the causes 


other business necessary to be attended in w 
hope that our farmers will rouse up in sea80n to j, 
able to furnish the materials of as good 
P an exhib 
tion as we have ever had. We are aware that m: 
of our best stock was sold to droviers and - 
. Others 
last fall, but we are inclined to think that ()jq Ken. 
nebec can muster some “crack” yet, - 
that the Kennebec girls have not forgotten ” ay 
of the needle or their skill in the dairy, ” 
——iip—— 
CONGRESSIONAL. 

Saronpay, August 6 —In the Senate, 4 },;\) 
tablish a police for the protection of public a - es. 
‘ vate property, in the city of Washin . 

sidered. A bill to probipit the sale 
ets was ordered for a third reading. 

The Tariff bill was returned from the House <«; 
ed by the Speaker, and it was then signed wy ee. 
President pro tem. of the Senate, and sent Y the 
President of the United States, at about 12 °.).."" 

The bill to reorganize the Navy Depertmes _ 
taken up, and afier some brief discussion megshrtny 
ed through all its stages and sentto the Hou.” 
concurrence. use for 

In the Hous-, aresolution offered by Mr. 
on was adopted, calling on the Secretary of W 
for information relative to arsenals. On moti - 
Mr. Tillinghast, resolution was adopted order : 
thateach member of Congress be furnished wih 
catalogue of the Library of Congress, and on », , ‘ 
of Mr. Halstead, a resolution calling on the Sec, ~, 
ry of the Treasury for a statement of the co 
for which the Treasury was 
March last. 

Mr. Cushing, from the Committee on Foreis, 
Affairs, reported a bill authorizing the Secretary 
the Treasury to report annually all the commer; A 
regulations of fureign countries. The 5 
was adopted. 

Mospvay, August 2 —There wag nothing of im. 
portance done in the Senate. 

In the House, Monday, the 22d inst. was set:),. 
upon as the day of adj»urning the present session ./ 
Congress. Mr. Samson Mason of Ohio, offered the 
resolution, which prevailed by acclamation. 

After some unimportant incidental business. the 
House took out of Commitice, rapidly, the F).-. 
tion bill, with its important amendments, ani , tn 
ceeded to pass it, asreported. This bill makes oer, 
eral useful provisions againsi the recurrence of sash 
outrages upon the clective franchise, as those atten. 
ding the New Jersey case. One of the most yalys. 
ble of its provisions is that the officer putting names 
on the list of elected members, by certificetes shown 
by them, shall not pat such on as are certified to be 
elected, otherwise than according to the requisitions 
of the apportionn-ent bill of this session. The yore 
on the passage of the bill was 99 10 82. 

Tvespay, Auz. 9—In the Senate, a message was 
received from the Pr sdent of the United States 
in orming the Senate that, in his communication on 
the Lith of June, in reply to a resolution of the Qu of 
March, certain papers were transmitied, containing 
reflections on the umpire, the King of Prussia, yp. 
der the present convention between the United 
States and Mexico, concluded in 1839. The Exec. 
utive takes this means to disclaim, on his part, any 
complaint as to the conduct of the umpire 

In the House, W.C. Johnson presonted a memo. 
rial from Pennsylvania, asking Congress to take 
measures for the creation of 200,000,000 dollars of 
National Stock, to be distributed among the States, 
based upon the public lands. He moved a reference 
to a select committee, which motion was adopted by 
a vote of 166 to 17. . 

Mr. Fillmore introduced a resolution, calling on 
the Secretary of the Trewury for a report of the 
amount of duties colleeted, since the thirtieth of 
Jane, exclusive of payments on bonds given for du. 
ties previons tothat time. Passed. 

The unfinished business ofthe morning hour was 
then resomed, being Mr. Cooper's resolutions, re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs, in re- 
lation to the conduct of the Secretary of War, in re. 
fusing to furnish Col. Hitchcock's report to the 
House. 

The following message from the President was 
then received, explaining his reasons tor returo- 
ing the Revenue and Distribution Bill, without bis 
signature. 
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VETO MESSAGE. 

To the House of Representatives of the United Statis 

It is with unfeigned regret that I find myse!f un- 
der the necessity of returning to the House of Rep. 
resentatives, with my objections, a bill entitled “An 
act to provide revenue from imports, and to change 
and modify existing laws imposing duties on imports 
and for other purposes."’ Nothing can he more 
painful te any individual called upon to perform the 
chief Executive duties under our limited Constity- 
tion, than to be constrained to withhold his assen 
‘fm an important measure adopted hy the Legisla- 
ture ; yet he would neither fulfil the high. purposes 
of his station, nor consult the true interests, or the 
solemn will of the people, the common constituents 
of both branches of the Government, by yielding his 
well-considered, most dceply fixed, and repeatedly 
declared opinions on matters of great pu’ I c concern- 
ment to those of a co-ordinate Department, without 
requesting that Department seriously to re-examine 
the subject of their difference. The exercise of 
some independence of judgment in regard to all acts 
of legislation is omg implied in the responsibility 
of approving them. t all times a duty—it becomes 
a peculiarly solemn and imperative one, when the 
subjects passed upon by Congress happen to involve, 
as in the present instance, the most momentous is- 
sues, to affect variously the various parts of a great 
country, and to have given rise in ail quarters to 
such a conflict of opinions, as to render it imposs'- 
ble to conjeeture, with any certainty, on which side 
he majority really is. Surely,if the pause for re- 
flection, intended by the wise authors of the Consti- 
tution, by referring the subject back to Congress for 
re eamsidernion be ever exp -dient and necessary 
it is precisely such a case as the present. 
On the subject of distributing the proceeds of the 
salesof the public lands, in the existing state of \ 
finances it has been my duty to make known my 
settled convictions on various occasions during |e 
present s-ssion of Congress. At the opening of the 
extra session, upwards of gwelve months ago, sh*t 
ing fully on the general hope of returning prosper''y 
and credit, I recommend such a distribution; bu! 
that recommendation was even then express!y cov: 
pled with the condition thatthe duties oa imports 
should not exceed the rate of 20 per cent provided 
by the Compromise act of 1533. These hopes were 
not a little encouraged and these views strengthened 
by the report of Mr. Ewing, then Secretary of the 
reasury, which was shortly thereafler laid before 
Congress, in which he recommendod the imposition 
of duties at the rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem om 
all f ee articles, with specified exceptions, and s+ 
ted, “ if thia measure be adopted, there will be re- 
ceive? in the Treasury from customs, in the last 
quarter of the present year, (1841) $5,200,000; 1" 
all of the year 1842, about FOO ,000 ; and in the 

ear 1843. after the final redaction under the act of 
March 2, 1333, about $20,800,000 ; "' and adds, “ 
is believed that after the heavy expenditures requir. 
ed by the public service in the present year sh! 
have been provided for, the revenue which will ac- 
crue from that or a nearly proximate rate of dvty, 
will be sufficient to detray the expenses of the Gor- 
ernment, and heave a surplus to be annually applied 


i I debt, leaving 
to the gradual payment of the aetens! ¢ comb psd 


I was most happy that Congress, at the time, 
seemed entirely to concur in the recommendations 
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POETRY. 








MAN OF TOIL. 


Man of Toil, wouldst thou be free, 
Lend thine ear to Reason’s call ; 
There’s folly in the Drunkard’s glee— 
There’s madness in the midnight braw] : 
The ribald jest, the valgar song, 
May givea keener sting to care ; 
The riot of a reckless throng 
May lead to ruin and despair: 
Let truth unloose thy fettered soul— 
There is no freedom in the bowl. 


Man of Toil, wouldst thou be wise, 

The paths of moral light explore ; 
Pierce the human heart’s disguise, 

And track its motives to the core ; 
Creation’s boundless beauties scan, 

Observe its wonders—search its laws ; 
Look on the vast harmonious plan, 

And learn to love the Eternal Cause : 
Let Truth illume thy darkened soul— 
There is no wisdom in the bowl. 


Man of Toil, wouldst thou be blest, 
Give thy purest feelings play ; 
$ring all that’s noble to thy breast, 
Let all that’s worthless pass away. 
Let generous deeds bid sorrow cease, 
Let gentlest words thy lips employ : 
Scatter the seeds of love and peace, 
And reap a harvest full of joy : 
Let Truth make glad thy harrassed soul— 
There are no blessings in the bowl. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN ALLEGORY. | 


Too long hath slander’s victims wept, 
Truth, too long in error’s night hath slept! 
Yet time shall write the victory won, 
Ever ceaseless time shal] seal its doom. 














Mr. Epitror:—Since the Seer of Salem 
has told his dréam I will tell mine. I recent- 
ly read a notice in your paper for an anti- 
slandering Society. The readers of the Far- 


mer may, if they choose, consider the follow- 
ing as a dream occasioned by that notice. 


As I sat in my arm chair meditating upon 
the evils of slander, my thoughts turned from 
the revolting spectacle of murdered reputa- 
tions, of impoverished and begging fgmilies, 
of distrust, envy & malice, fattening upon the 
spoils ofall that is good and great, and in- 
voluntarily wandered into an Utopian region. 


Here they were met by a vast plain, extend- 
ing east, west, north and south as far as the 


eye could reach. This plain was covered 
with fowls of every species, from the imperi- 
al eagle to the smallest wren and humming 
bird. So great wasthe variety that I was 
forcibly reminded of the antideluvian scene 
of all the birds collecting themselves togeth- 
erto be received into the ark. I amused 
myself for a while by observing the move- 
ments, and endeavoring to ascertain the par- 
ticular instincts of this hettrogeneous group. 
I had not looked long before the fact that 
they all were possessed in their different 
measures of the power of injuring each other; 
and it was also alike evident that they did 
not want disposition to use this power, as the 
wo begone countenances, the broken limbs 
and beaks, dismantled tails, wounded crests, 
bare backs, and flying feathers of the suffer- 
ers abundantly testified. The whole grdéup, 
except now and then a noble bird, who kept 
perched aloft from the general strife, appear- 
ed to be ‘n commotion. The whole atmo- 
sphere was filled with flying feathers and in 
some instances whole birds were seen mov- 
ing through the air, mangled in the most 
shocking manner as if shot from a loaded 
cannon and the whole welkin rung with the 
alternate crying and groaning of the van- 
quished, and the cackling and shouting of 
the ascendants. I became more and more 
interested, and ventured todraw nigh under 
a cloud of feathers and dust, and tread within 
the area of contention. My object was to 
ascertain the particular cause of the commo- 
tion, and what birds seemed to be most ac- 
tive in the fight. I found that there was a 
great quantity of food, enough to support 
forty times as many fowls as were upon the 
plain. They had covered up vast quantities 
of meat in their foolish struggles, and so bes- 
meared it by their blood, feathers and excre- 
ments as to render it only fit to be cast out to 
manure the land. Yet one ostensible cause 
of their quarrelling was about food. It was 
common to see some birds engaged in a most 
sanguinary quarrel about a few grains of corn 
out of pure hostility, because there were 
larger and better heaps at a distance untouch- 
ed, and when one would appear for peace, 
and seek a table at a distance, others would 
leave their own food and commence or re- 
new the quarrel. In some instances they 
would not fight them with their beaks, nor 
attempt to snatch the food from them, but 
would throw every possible anoyance in 
the way that malice could invent ; some 
would roll the corn in the dirt, some would 
throw filth upon and among one another, and 
~ some would throw impediments in the way of 
their neighbors to prevent them from eating. 
Sometimes three or four strong fowls would 
get a little bird in their talons, and would 
now and then permitting him to taste one 
kernel of corn. I saw that the different spe- 
y t me of tormenting, 


cies had thoe 
nn which they exer- 






deformity they were completely absorbed in 


Jays would not think of pairing,& laying eggs 


cised their power, except some who might 
be styled universal geniuses’ in mischief. 
The whole force of these birds was spent in 
doing injury. Lobserved that the smallest 
birds were the readiest to fight, but that in 
many instances they were instigated by birds 
of more ponderous bodies and finer feathers. 
I was surprised at the various ways by which 
the inferior received countenance from their 
superior, sometimes the nod of assent, some- 
times the smile of approbation, sometimes by 
expressive silence, sometimes by loud clam- 
ors of praise or shrill huzzas that would still 
every clamor of conscience, and inflate their 
little hearts with a disposition to engage with 


renewed vigor in the work of destruction. 
There were some whose influence, though 


not opon and clamorous, was exceeding 
strong ; yea, if it had not been for those I think 
that peece would have been restored to the 
plain; but by faint innuendoes, by apparently 
trifling hints, by an affected sympathy and 
compassion they were constantly bringing 
some unfortunate bird directly into the beak 
of his adversary. They never went to do 
any injury, and if I had not discovered much 
malice hidden under all their fair professions, 
I should have thought them peaceable birds. 
They were also using various stratagems to 
entrap the unwary. Their malice was un- 
fathomable, bitter and malignant. I observ- 
ed among this class a Jay, and some other 
birds of fine feathers. They were most lo- 
quacious, chattering forth their harangues of 
approbation, and to my certain knowledge, 
they had prevented a thousand compara- 
tively innocent birds from advantageously 
pairing ; yet upen minute observation I 
discovered that they had lost most all their 
tail feathers, and had a great bare spot in 
their sides; yet entirely unconscious of their 
the ruin of others. Some of the proudest 
& the race would probably have become ex- 
tinct had not some less proud supplied the de- 
sideratum. There were some besides the Jay 
which took delight in swelling the commotions 
of the plain. The goose, though considered 
a peaceable bird, was frequently guilty of 
injuring her neighbor’s peace. Some of her 
own species in making their rough way over 
the plain would come in contact with some 
malignant fowl and loose some of her feath- 
ers, geta broken wing or leg, or receive 
some internal iujury which would cause her 
to remit the goosish majestic strut, and droop 
and hang down her wings over this fallen 
sister, her gooseship quacks most lust.ly, 
stretches forth her long neck and flaps her 
wings. This species of bird is proverbial for 
their stupidity; nevertheless, they have been 
known to have remarkable affection to one 
another in distress: but those I saw upon the 
plain exceeded in stupidity and malice all 
the geese which before ever came under my 
observation. They were real geese. They 
could find no greater occasion for joy than to 
find some lousy, broken winged goslin to 
stretch out their long necks at and hiss. 
They would !augh and hiss most heartily 
when such an object presented itself, altho’ 
the lice were eating into their own heads, and 
the bare spots might be discerned over their 
whole body. The causesof the contention 
with some was food, with others pride,a place 
to lay eggs, particular companions, &c., 
but in the geese. I was well assured that 
stupidity wasthe cause. If they had know 
better they would not have done it. 

The Owls were perhaps as conspicuous as 
any birds to be found upon the plain. In the 
day time they were usually asleep, but in the 
night there would have been peace, but the 
eyes of the owl stared so curiously, and ap- 
peared to be so keen of sight as to discern 
the movements of every bird upon the plain, 
by winking and skulking about invading the 
precincts of the more peaceable birds, and 
moreover by their hideous and doleful hoot- 
ings so terrified many of the simpler birds 
that they rushed pell mell to fighting one 
another without knowing what they were do- 


ing. I was disgusted with the malignity of 
these. They seemed to be great cowards 


themselves, & delighted in making more than 
they really were. They were also the means 
of killing a great number of timorous birds. 
As soon as they discovered a mite of blood, 
and frequently when they supposed that 
there would be an affray, they would 
screach so lustily, that numbers of the feath- 
ered host stood aghast, and died without 
siriking a blow, 

I observed that the bat had a part to act 
in this singular tragedy. Like the owl he 
only made his appearance in the night. No 
matter if it was as dark as Egypt, he could 
see the better. He appeared for the most 
part to be harmless, flying about; he was so 
listless and uninteresting in his appearance 
that I should have regarded him with only 
faint disgust ard indifference had I not dis- 
covered that malice was an essential ingre- 
dient in his character. His malice was so 
low, groveling and mean, that my feelings to- 
ward him became those of deep and nauseous 
loathing. Ifthere was any broken candles, 
or anything that suited his taste; he was sure 
to raise ahubbub about it. Nothing partic- 
ularly interested him but what was dirty. 

I observed that the buzzard and crow were 
still, except at such times as the carrion 
abounded. When the air was filled with pu- 


trid exhalations of dead horses and oth 
imals these birds were in their Carry mT 
I noticed lastly, that the eagle took no 





was not antil he received several inst s from | 
the smaller birds, that he would condescen¢ 
to move his beak or wings to repel { 
his presence. a... 

I wandered over the plain, aes 
carnage, unable to satisfy myself ag to the 
design of this great fight of fowls. The sus- 
picion irresistibly fixed itself upon my mind 
that they were actuated by some invisible 
agency, when lo! the scene which had been 
somewhat dark increased in. , by 
the rolling away of something like @ cloud 
from the plain, which brought ta my view a 
machine of singular construction, erected up- 
ona platform in the centre. [| dis- 
cern the dark and shadowy ae of 
beings working this machine. It appear- 
ed to be in full and terrific operation. I 
drew nigh and entered into conversation with 
the foreman of this strange crew, 1 had 
never seen such a being before. He was the 
counterpart of the picture of Apollyon the de- 
stroyer. There was much of the beast 
about him, though his face was human. His 
hair was grown like the quills of the porcu- 
pine, his nails were like those of the lion or 
the tiger, and an indiscribable ghastliness 
and ferocity was visible in his countenance. 
[ ventured to ask him as to the nature and 
uses of the machine; hetold me that it was 
a machine for the purpose of procuring Scan- 
dal-gas, a substance of a peculiar virulent 
character which they manufactured and con- 
trived to administer to the fowls upon the 
plain. They did this, as he informed me for 
the purpose of seeing them fight, for if only 
a drop were by any means to touch a fowl, 
all the pugnacity of their nature would be 
immediately worked up,—that there was no 
controling them after thishad begun to oper- 
ate,—and that he and his coadjutors enjoyed 
the sport finely, and that the only reason why 
the eagle would not fight was the fact they 
had not been able in the present state of their 
engine to reach him with the scandal-gass, 
and that they had sent to hell for the purpose 
of obtaining some more experienced workmen 
and improved apparatus of greater devil pow- 
er, and were yet in hopes of reaching him. 
He moreover informed me that in h2ll they 
did a vast business at manufacturing scandal- 
gas—that the materials of it grew spontane- 
ously there—that they had already forty thou- 
sand forges in successful operation. © He told 
me that devils manifested a great predelic- 
tion to this kind of business,—that they were 
cheered under their most difficult labors by 
the hope that hereafter they should see its 
fruit. They were tasking their ingenuity to 
the utmost, and were in hopes in a short time 
so to enlarge and improve their works as not 
only to furnish scandal-gas enough to set all 
the birds in Utopia a fighting, but also to 
supply the rational inhabitants of a certain 
planet called the earth with it, as they had 


had ever manifested a greater appetite for it 
than the feathered tribes, and after they had 


taken it, it furnished infinitely finer sport. 
ee 


The Want of Personal Beauty 


A FREQUENT CAUSE OF VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS 
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It has heen justly said, that no one ever 
despised beauty who possessed it. It is, in- 
deed, a noble privilege to be able to give 
pleasure whereever one goes, merely by one’s 
presence, and without the trouble of exertion. 
The respect which is paid to beauty, and the 
recommendation it gives to all our good qual- 
ities are circumsatnces sufficiently advantage- 
ous to render the person who has been blest 
with it, sincerely grateful. 

But the majority of mankind, if they are 
not deformed, are yet not beautiful. And 
this is a wise and benevolent dispensation of 
Providence; for notwithstanding the preten- 
sions of beauty, | am convinced that the want 
of it is attended with great benefit to society. 
Man is naturally desirous of rendering him- 
self, in some respect, valuable and amiable, 
and, if he has nothing external to recommend 
him, will endeavour to compensate his defects 
by the acquisition of internal excellence. But 
that the virtues of the heart, and the abilitie< 
of the understanding, contribute much more 
to public benefit thanany corporeal accom- 
plishment, is a truth which needs no illustra- 
tion, 

It is, indeed, a_ well-known fact, that the 
best poets, philosophers, writers, and artists, 
have been of the number of those who were,in 
some measure, prevented in their youth from 
indulging idleness and profligacy, either by 
some constitutional infirmity, or by the want 
of those personal graces, which are the grea- 
test allurements to a life of dissipation. A- 
mong a thousand instances, in confirmation 
of this truth, I will select that of Pope; tothe 
deformity and imbecility of whose body we 
may attribute his early and constant applica- 
tion to poetry. Where*there are powerful 
ooneres to the pleasures of sense, very 
ittle attention will be paid to the pure delight 
of the mind. q : os . 

But it is particularly my design to point out 
some advantages attending the want of beauty 
in women—a want which will always be con- 
sidered by them as a misfortunc. But all 
misfortunes admit of consolation; and many of 
them, under a judicious conduct, may be me- 
tamorphosed into blessings. But while I con- 
sider the advantages attending the want of 
personal charms, | must not be und 
undervalue beauty. If we admire 
works of art, much more should we be deligh- 
ted with the living feature, ia whi i 
ted symmetry and ex i ’ 
command that we should be cha with her 
see erence both animate and inanimate; a 
our hearts are most willingly obedient when 
she bids us admire beauty —_ m species. 
Taste, fancy, and affection, are then all at 














part in the general commotion. He appear- 








ed to be entirely above such contention. ht, 


once most powerfully assaulted; would 
be as unnatural as it is in vain to by re- 
fusing our admiration. .rt oe 
But after our admiration is we shall 
find, when we exercise our re in and, 


jadgment, what experience has, indeed, of- 
ten proved, that plain women are the most 
valuable. It may appear paradoxical, but I 
will assert it to be true, that plain women are 
usually found, as the companions of life, the 
most agreeable. They are indeed, for the 
most part, I do not say always, the best dau- 
ghters, the best wives,the best mothers, most 
important relations, and most honourable to 
those who support them with propriety. They 
who aim not at such characters, but live to 
display a pretty face, can scarcely rank high- 
er than a painted doll, or a blockhead, placed’ 
with acap on it, in a milliner’s window. 

There is something of an irritibility in the 
constitution of women whose minds are un- 
cultivated, which, when. increased by opposi- 
tion, and confined by habit, usually produces 
a termagant, a shrew, or a virago: characters 
which, from the torment they occasion, may 
be said greatly to participate of an infernal 
nature. Nothing but reading, reflection, and, 
indeed, what is called a liberal education, can 
in general, smooth this natural asperity. A 
women who, by attending to her face, is led 
to neglect the mind, and who, besides, has 
been flattered in her youth by the admirers of 
her beauty, seldom fails in the more advanced 
periods of her life, to vent the. virulence of 
her temper, now soured and blackened by 
neglect, on all who have the misfortune to ap- 
proach her. Her husband, if she has, perad- 
venture, entangled some miserable wight, un- 
dergoes such torments as might justly rescue 
him from purgatory, by the plea of already 
having suffered it. 

But folly and ignorance are almost as preg- 
nant with domestic misery as a bad temper. 
And how shall she avoid folly and ignorance, 
with all their train of whims, fickleness, fears, 
false delicacies, vanity, pride, affectation, en- 
vy, peevisliness, fretfulness, childishness, and 
weakness of nerves, who has spent all the 
days when she was yonng, and all the days 
she thought herself young, at her toilette, and 
under the hands of the friseur? She found 
herself admired wherever she went, without 
saying or doing any thing admirable. She 
has, therefore, saved herself the trouble of 
forming a taste for reading, or a habit of thin- 
king. But beauty is a rose which soon 
whithers. She loses the power of pleasing 
others, and, alas! possesses none to please 
herself, which can supply the place of flatter- 
y and pretended adoration. As her life be- 
gan and continued in folly, so it ends in mis- 
ery. Ifshe married, she was useless at least, 
and probably tormenting to her husband. If 
she continues unmarried, sae possessed few 
qualities to render her acquaintance solicited, 
and none that could afford hera rational a- 
musement in solitude. 

It may, indeeed, happen, that a beautiful 
woman may be educated with uncommon vig- 
ilance, that she may possess a remarkably 
good understanding, and as good a disposi- 
tion. In this case her beauty will be doubly 
valuable, not only from its real excellence 
when combined with a cultivated understan- 
ding, but from the dfficulty of attending to the 
graces of the mind amidst the cares of the 
person, and the flattery of foolish admirers. 
It is certainly possible that a beautiful woman 
may be as accomplished as a plain woman, 
and I know that, in this age, there are many 
instances of it; but | am speaking of probabil- 
ties; and | think it is much more probable that 
a plain woman will be, in general be*ter fur- 
nished with those two necessary ingredients 
to domestic happiness, a currected temper, 
and « cultivated understanding. 

Let us suppose a case, for the sake of ex- 
emplifying the subject,, and let it be some- 
thing like the following: A young lady, 
whose person is plain, cannot help observing 
how much she is neglected at public assem- 
blies, and what universa! attention is paid to 
beauty. She will naturally feel a desire to 
partake of the respect. She revolves in her 
mind the most likely methods of accomplish- 
ing her purpose. As to her features and 
shape, it is in vain to think of altering them. 
She must draw resources from her mind and 
her temper. She will study to collect ideas, 
in order to render conversation agreeable. 
She will therefore read, and observe, and re- 
flect, and remember. Her eager desire to 
gain esteem will stimulate her industry, and 
give steadiness to her application. With 
these she cannot failto succeed. Her mind 
will be stored with knowledge, which will 
produce itself in conversation with all the 
graces of ease and elegance. ‘The improve- 
ment ofher mind will have a natural effect in 
the improvement of her temper; for every 
part of polite learning tends to soften and 
harmonize the disposition. But she will also 
pay particular attention to the regulation of 
her temper; for she will justly argue, that en- 
vy and ill-nature will add distortion and ug- 
liness to a set of features originally not worse 
than plain or indifferent. She will study to 
compensate her defects, not only by render- 
ing herself intelligent and good-tempered, 
but useful. She will, therefore, study the 
practical parts of domestic economy, those 
parts of humble but valuable knowledge, 
with which a fine lady, with a fine face, 
would scorn to meddle, lest she should be de- 
filed. Thus sensible, good tempered, and 
useful, her company would be sought by men 
of sense and character, and, if any one of 
them should be disposed to marry, I have lit- 
tle doubt but that she would be his choice, 
in preference to a mere beauty, who has 
scarcely one excellent or useful quality te 
render her a good wife, mother, and mistress 
of a family. 

Suppose our plain ledy married. Her 
gratitude will be powerfully excited in return 
forthe preference given to her amidst so 
many others who are talked of, and toasted 
and admired. All her attention will be 
bestowed in making the man happy who has 
made her happy in so flattering a manner. 
Her understanding has been enlightened, 
and her temper sweetened by her own exer- 
tions. She will, therefure, be an entertain- 
ing as well as tender and affectionate com- 
panion. She has been accustomed to solid 
pleasures, for her plain person secluded her 
from vanity. She, therefore, seeks and finds 
comfort at home, 
to frequent the places of public amusements, 
but thinks the day happily closed, if she ean 
look back and find no domestic duty omitted. 
Suppose her a mother. As she has fur- 


nd | nished herself with ideas, she will be able to 


educate her daughters completely, and to in-| 
lady, as been taught to own 
i and to doat on vanity, will neither be 





She is not always wishing |?" 


impart them to her children. She will teach N of GAR ‘and FIELD 
to entertain a proper kno: e of the world, dint toms tabinien. ss SEEDS 
and not lead them, by her ex e, to ad-| Plows tor sale at the principle Towns and Villages in 


mire its vanities. She will be able to| Maine. 


able nor willing to interest herself in such 
disagreeable matters as the care of her noisy 
children, whom she almost detests, since they 

sets Sah od g0, iy grow up, @ ann 
an impediment to extravagance 1s- 
sipation. At the age of thirty % forty, wheth- 
er of the two is the more amiable? Who 
now takes notice of the plain lady’s face, or 
the handsome lady’s beauty ? The plain la- 
dy, in all probabilit«, is esteemed, and the 
handsome lady pitied or despised. But this 
is not all; forthe one is happy and useful, 
the other burdensome and miserable. 

Juvenal, in his celebrated satire on the 
vanity of human wishes, laments that the ac- 
complishment of our wishes would often be 
the cause of our destruction, ard that such 
are our prayers, that, if heaven were always 
propitious, it would often be unkind. Who 
wishes not beauty in his children ? Yet beau- 
ty has been the bane of myriaids, whom de- 
formity might have saved from ruin, and ren- 
dered useful, happy, and respectable, 

[ have attempted, in this paper, to console 
that very worthy part of the sex, who have 
not to boast the finest tincture of a skin; nor 
the most perfect symmetry of shape and fea- 


tures, and who are often not only neglected, 
f 


but even ridiculed by the unfeeling man o 
pleasure. It is surely a comfortable reflec- 
tion, that, though nature has treated their 
persons rather rudely, her apparent maligni- 
ty may be turned to a benefit; and that a 
very plain system of features may readily be 
the cause of rendering them more engaging 
and more permanently happy, as well as bet- 
ter able to communicate happiness, than the 
most celebrated toast, whose mind is unem- 
bellished. She, indeed, may shine a little 
while in the fashionable sphere, while she 
exhibits the transitory glass of novelty, but 
soon drops her honours, like the gaudy tulip, 
and is no more remembered.— Philadelphia 
Chronicle. 





The Plow 


To which has been awarded the GREATEST 


number of Premiums! 









Agricultural Ware 
fEouse, and 


. SEED STORE, 
Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Boston, by 


Ruggles, Vourse Mason, 


Connected with their long established and well known 
Plow and Agricultural Tool Manufactory, at 
Worcester, Mags. 

Their long and devoted attention to the improvement 
and manufacture of Plows, with theif practical and 
experimental knowledge of Plows and Plowing, to- 
gether with the adaption of their eee liar machinery 
[not yet used by others] for despatch ia making, and 
precision of the wood purts of the plow, enables them 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of a 
superior and of the most approved construction, and a 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere, among 
which are those adapted to all kinds and conditions ot 
soil, and modes, notions, and principles of plowing 
and culture throughout the United States. They were 
the firsl who lengthened and otherwise so improved 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it akes up the 
farrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it equally 
and lightly over the whole surface of the mould-board 
—torning it over flat, with the least possible bending 
and twisting, and preserves it smovth and anbroken, 
creating very slight friction, and of course requiring 
the least power of draft. ‘Their castings are composed 
of an admixture, (known only by the manufacturers. ) 
of several kinds of superior iron—it is this which gives 
them so much celebrity for superior strength and du- 
rability. 

Within the last year [1841,] they constructed and 
added to their assortment four sizes of Ploughs pecu- 
liarly adapted for tarning over Green Sward, (and have 
termed them the ‘‘Green Sward Plow’) which were 
proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sept. and 
Oct. in Massachasetts, and other States where they re- 
ceived the universal approbation of agriculiurists, and 
the Committees, and where were awerded the first, 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best work 
performed by Ploaghs made by Ruggles, Nourse §& 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held at New 
York, for the whole Union, and the Al assachusetts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston, 
each awarded to Raggles, Nourse & Mason, Medals 
for the best and most perfect Plows; and at many 
Plowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Massa- 
chusetts and other States, diplomas and the highest 
premiums have been awurded for their Ploughs, by 
Commitiees, and the universal approbation of their 
performances, by the congregated practical Farmers. 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricaltaral Socie- 
ly, in the justly celebrated Agricultural County ot 
Worcester, in 1837, *82, ‘39 and ‘40, a/l the Prem- 
iums for the best work in the field, were awarded to 
competitors using Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's Plows ; 
and although their Plow failed to receive the award 
of the Mass. Society’s premium, at the trial at Wor- 
cester, in the Autamn of 1840, they nevertheless, had 
the higher satisfaction of seeing all the (nine) prem- 
tums for the beat work in the field, carried off by nine 
different plowmen, who performed their work with 
nine different Plonghs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, running side by side, competing for the prem- 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarded the 
Mass. Society's premium ; and it is here worthy of 
remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded by 
two full committees (of seven each) of the most intell- 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occepation best 
qualifies them to jadge correct!y in such matiers) and 
who were selected from d.fferent parts of the county- 
and appointed by the Trustees of the County Agricul 
taral Society. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable ex- 
pense imported from Scotland, one of 

Smith's Deanston Subsoil Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, and 
the only kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
which they are now making the same kind so simpli- 
fied and modified and at sach reduced prices, (presery- 
ing the principle entire,) ws renders them adapted to 
the use of our own Country, and they are strongly rec- 
ommended by scientific Agricalturists, 

Cultivators, three sizes—Harrows, various kinds— 
Churns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New York 
patterns—Seed Sowers—Corn Planters—Corn Shell- 
ers, several kinds—tloes, a large variety—shovels, 
from the best manufacturers—Spades, large and toy— 
Transplanting ‘Trowels— Ladies’ Weeding do—Saws, 
of varieus kinds — Straw Catters—Field Rollers—Grass 
Shears, French pat.—Border Shears, French pat.— 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattocks—Tree 
“hege itet oe Riddles “ret Scives—Bark Mills 
—Sogar Mi innow ’ 

Forks —Saw Horses— Ga ste a hae 


; . Rikon ~ 
ent—Scythe Stones—Ox Yokes Bows—O 
Bash vod Bil Hooke—Dint Se ere Oe lle 
volvi orse Hand Rakes—Anti 
Rollers—Ship Serapers—G 2 pa 
Cranks—Peat Knives and ins, of all kinds 
—tIron Bars—Charn Drills— | Barrows—Truns- 
cere Ghate: 5AM ae Anives—Hovey's 


Boston, April 9, 1842. 
Wool Wool, 
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Fresh Stock of New | 


SUMMER GOODS, 


Re received and forsale at the pricy , 

in Winthrop, a good assortment of they” 
kinds of good’ wanted in the country, bought srtous 
lowest market price in Boston, this moni) ein” 
to correspond with which we have reduced \),. 2” 
ces of our former stock, making altogether, we mt pri 
On sssortment none of the smullest, either i, 
tity or varietye-Consisting in part of — Wea. 


3000 yds yard wide Sheetin . 
8 1-2 ane tt babe # from 510 
3500 yds new style prints from 5 4, » 
cents per yard. ag 
100 yds bonnet Lawns 
cents per yard, 
160 pair Mohair Gloves and Mj 


from 17 to 99 


tt 
22 to 50 cts. per pair. $ from 
Saxony, Muslin de Lain and Printed Lawns ¢ 
summer Dresses. Gents and Lady's Scaris. eat 
de Lain Shawls from 15 to 18 shillings le lin 
Worsted or Cruei—all colors, White and mixed ‘ ve 
ting Cotton, also a good assortment of Bonnet mst 
Cap Ribbons, Silks, Braids, Cords, Binding, ang a 


Trimmings used by Tailors. 


BROAD CLOTHS, 
Cassimeres, Satinetis, Giraffe and Velveteen. p 
ver and Pilot Cloths. ae ee ey 

Boys Caps. 
Young Men's Velveteen Caps for one dolle 
Glass § Orockery Ware. 


Common aud China Tea Setts from $1,75 wo 819 99 


Hard Ware. 
Glass 7 by 9, 8 by 10,9 by 12, 9 by 13 and 10 by 14 
Nails from 3d to 60d,—Butts, Screws and door ee, 
dies, Blind Hangings, Looking Glasses, Pa», 
Hangings, &c. &c. 
Groceries. 

Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Ry, 
sins, Ground Cassia, Allspice, Pepper, Salk sates 
Brooms, &c. &c. ' 

ALSO, 


Violin, single and Double Bass strings from E. Vio. 
lin to A. Di ale Bass. 


SHOEMWMAKER’S KIT. 
Consisting in part of Seem Setts, Heel Keys. Fors 
part lrons, Peg Wheels, Colts, Shoulder Si ks. 
Seam Awles, and Buffing Knives, from the Wood. 
ward and Wileon Manufactory. 

All the above goods were bought low and will be 
sold at good bargains, by 
STANLEY & CLARK 


New Stock of 


SUMMER GOODS. 


< yee Subscriber has just received at his old stand 





in Winthrop Village, the greatest variety of 
goods, ever offered tor sale in this vic inity 
Almost his entire stock having been purchased this 
season, and most of it as recently as last week in 
Boston, he flatters himself that he ean sel) gourds 
much lower than those who have large stocks of old 
goods on hand. He goes upon the principle that 
the nimble sixpence is better than the slow shilling 
Those who like to buy good goods at low prices are 
respectfully invited to call and examine his stock 
which consist in part of Blue, Black, Blueblack. 
Green, Brown, Mixed, and Olive Broadcloths from 


$2,50 to $6,00 per yard. 
Fancy colors, and some of them as low as 81, per 
yard ; Stout and heavy Doe Skins, Sattinets from 
50 cents 10 $1 per yard ; More than four thousand 
yards of new prints from 5 to 30 cents per yard, 
plain Muslin D’Lain, and Figured also, from one 
shilling to three shillings; figured Lawns from 
one to two shillings per yard. Rich Figured 
Silk, and plain du,Plain Striped and Che ched White 
stuff for Dresses, also, all kinds of Cambricks, Edg. 
ings, Insertion and lace. Silk, Mohair, Linen (oi. 
ton and Kid gloves from 10 to 75 cts, Silk and Mo. 
hair Mitts, nice article furniture from Sto Q es 
Bead Bags, Spool Cotton and all colors of 
Sewing Silk and Thread, Pins, Needles and Susprn 
ders, Dress and pocket Handk'fa, Mourning colors, 
Muslin D'Lains, Silk, Edenborough and Highland 
Shawls, Alpines &o. at great bargains, Silk, Satin 


and Silk Velvets, &c. &c. 
Domestic Goods. 


_ Sheetings, Drillings, Cotton Batting, Cotton 
Yarns, striped Shirting, Bed Ticking, Blue Drills, 
Wellington Fancys, also a great variety of Summer 
Goods, Linen Drilling and plain Brown and White 
Linens, Velvetines, Moleskins, Hard Times, &c. 


Hard Ware. 

Nails 40d, 30d, 20d, 12d. 10d, 8d, Gd, Sd, 4d, VW. 
25 boxes Glass first quality 7 by 9,8 by 10,9 by 
12, nand saw Filea and Shingle Saw Files, and 
a variety of other kind of files, Augur Bitts of ul! «1 
zes from 1-0 up to one inch, and Bit Stocks, Bots 
and Screws, Door Latehes, Mahogany Nebbs, Door, 
Trunk, Chest, Cupboard and Padlocks, Knives 
and Forks, Pocket Knives, Shoe and Bread Knives, 
Pocket Books and Wallets, Closertéuir Paint, Horse, 
Shoe, Dust, Shaving and Tooth Brushes, good Corn 
Brooms for a shilling, Bed Cord,Clothes Lines,Brass 





Kettles, Mahogany and Guilt Framed Looking 
Glasses, Block Tin Teapots, 4 5 and 6 Bottle Cus 
tors, Brittannia, Brass, Glass and Fron Candlesticks 
and Lamps, Silver, Brittannia, Silver Placed and 
[ron Tea and table Spoons, single and double P! 

Irons, Mortise and Paring Chisels, Bux Wood Kules 


shet up 4 Gand 12 inches long, &ec. Kc. 
Crockery and Glass Ware. 


Suffice it to say that we have the largest stock that 


ever was Offered in this place, and some new s!y'«# 
never befure offered in this vicinity. 
Groceries. 


Molasses by the bhd bb! or gallon. Good Brown 
Sugar for 6} cts perpound. A large quantity of the 


Brown and White Havanna and also the Loaf A 
superior article of Black and Green Teas. Smy' 
na Raisins at 4 cents per Ib. Saleratus and Spr 
ces of all kinds, Coffee 8 and 10 Ibs for one dollar 
Fine and course Salt. A prime article of Cod Fish, 


Rice a good article at only 4 cts per |b and other 
articles in this line téo"Wimerous to mention. 


Paints, Dyestulf & Medicines. 


Dry and ground White Lead, Linseed Oi!, Chrome 
Green, Yellow and Red Paints, Spirits Turpentine, 
Varnishes, Jupan, Whitng, &c. Red Wood, Log- 
wood, Indigo, Alum, Otter, Copperas, Gam Myrt!, 
Camphor, Castor Oil, No- 6 Composition and varios 
other Thomsonian Medicines 


Books. 


A variety of all kinds of School Books, and many 
other Miscellaneous Books. 


Shoes. 


Very goo? Kid Slippers for 50 cts per pair, 9!" 
the Gaiters and half Gaiters new articles some ** 
low as 75 cents. Misses and Children's Shoes, a!#° 
Gents. Pumps, &c. &c. 


Fancy Goods and Jewelry. 


More than 1000 articles might be enumerated o0- 
derthis head, for fear of wearying your paver’ 
{ will not name them, but invite you before purcha* 
ing elsewhere to call and examine for yourse!ve*. 

EZRA WIITMAN, J. 


N. B. Thesnbscriber would also inform his c'* 
tomers in Monmouth, Leeds, Wayne and Viet''! 
that he has opened a store at Chandler's Mills *° 
called, in Monmouth, near Mechanics Grove, wher 
all of the above articles can be found, and at the 
same prices as at bis store in Winthrop. 


ee 


Butier ! Butter ! 
ANTED by the subscribers, five tons of go! 
family butier, in exchange for goods, tor wh 
the highest market will te paid. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
Winthrop, June 15, 1842.* 
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ANTED in) inge for 
Ww ZR WHITMAN Jr. 





Cassimeres, a variety of 
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